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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


— 


THE NEW PHYSICS 


UST what is it that the new physics has done for 
religion? It has said: ““We were mistaken in our 
theory that man must be moved by the same 

laws that move a stone.” A stone has no choice. If we 
pick it up and throw it, it goes the way we throw it 
and curves down in strict and absolute obedience to 
gravitation, and strikes always in exact ratio to mass 
and velocity. When scientists declared that man was 
controlled by exactly the same laws and no other, all 
we in the churches could say was, ““‘We know that. it is 
not so.” So runs an editorial in the Inquirer. 

The new physics contradicts this old physics. 
When it studies the atom, it finds a complete universe 
with infinitely small suns and stars; and electrons, 
protons, neutrons, which are controlled by laws, but 
they are not the same iron-bound mechanistic laws 
set down by the old physics. They are laws of prob- 
ability. ‘‘The laws of the new physics,” says Dr. 
Compton, “can not predict an event; they tell us only 
the chance of its occurrence.”’ That is, free will exists 
in the atoms. ‘‘Then why is free will,” says the new 
physicist, “so impossible for man?” 

It never has been hard to convince the average 
man that he is a free moral agent. The new physics 
simply tells the intellectuals that they can remain 
respectable and hold the belief. 

But with new conviction of our freedom there 
rise anew the great questions as to how are we using 
our freedom and how are we going to use it. Is it 
possible for all practical purposes to destroy it.by the 
decisions that we make personally and by the institu- 
tions that we set up collectively? 


* aK 


BISHOP BAKER’S QUESTIONS 


SKED by Bishop Baker and his colleagues, who 
are taking a referendum, if the United States 
should always refrain from war in seeking to 

protect its citizens, we said “no.” “Always” covers 
too much. If asked whether we should go to war to 
protect citizens on the ships of belligerent nations or 
property in foreign lands, we should have said “no.” 

Asked if we favored armed action by the League 

of Nations against violators of the covenant after all 
other methods had failed, we said “‘yes.”’ 

Asked if we favored participation in a world 

economic conference to give less favored nations a 


chance, we said “‘yes.” Asked if we could say that 
we never would sanction any future war or participate 
in one, we said “no.” 

Asked if we favored a nation-wide series of relig- 
ious services in which individuals who have reached a 
mature decision not to sanction or participate in war 
may simultaneously proclaim this deep conviction, 
we did not vote. We are not against such meetings 
and of course we cannot be a part of them. They 
sound rather futile. 

Some very able men have joined Bishop Baker in 
sending out the questionnaire: Dr. Cavert, Bishop 
Brewster, Dr. Fosdick, Sherwood Eddy, Ivan Lee 
Holt, John Haynes Holmes, E. Stanley Jones, Rufus 
Jones, Bishop McConnell, Editor Morrison, Ernest 
Fremont Tittle, Rabbi Wise, and other great leaders. 
We shall report later on what they discover. 

* * 


LAUGHING IMMODERATELY 


AUGHING immoderately, the head of the De- 
partment of Education in one of our important 
state universities came up to the writer and to 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools for 
the District of Columbia, and said: “It must make the 
gods roar with laughter to see F. W. B., conservative 
of conservatives, put on the spot for being a com- 
munist.” 

This in fact is a description of a ridiculous incident 
in the history of the school system of Washington. 
In the past, the fire on Dr. Ballou has come from the 
radicals. He had not been in Washington six months 
before the Teachers’ Union was ‘‘on his neck,” or “in 
his wool,’”’ whichever figure is deemed most dignified. 
In all the divisions of the National Education Associa- 
tion of which he has been the honored president, he 
has been a leader of the conservatives. And yet in 
their blind striking out for heads to crack, to solace 
their colossal egotism, the hundred percenters have 
struck at Dr. Ballou. That his skull is not cracked is 
due both to the wild recklessness of the blows and to 
the armor of intelligence that he wears. 

A vice-president of the American Legion for Mary- 
land, when asked if he did not believe in free schools as 
well as free press, free speech and free assembly, 
replied, “I do not believe in free speech, free press or 
the right of free assembly.” 

Such are the forces that’are raising a terrific row 
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about the teaching of Communism in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. This is one 
hundred percent Americanism. The fact is that there 
is no teaching of Communism in the schools of the 
District of Columbia. There is no teaching of Fascism 
or Republicanism in the party sense. Dr. Ballou has 
done a remarkable work.as superintendent. Congress 
and the Commissioners and the parents and teachers 
have backed him, and the standards of teaching have 
been raised and the physical plants have been enor- 
mously extended during his fifteen years of service. 

All of this recent flare-up came because Congress 
put a rider on to an appropriation bill making it 
illegal to teach Communism in the schools. The legal 
department of the District Government ruled that 
defining or discussing Communism was entirely legal, 
and then the fun began. 

It is funny and it is depressing. It is funny to an 
editor who is frequently jabbed for being what he is 
not. But it is depressing to see the ignorant and 
prejudiced made leaders and the intelligent misled. 
It is most depressing of all to see the female of the 
species, motivated by patriotic impulses, effecting 
something considerably less useful than the raucous 
vociferation of guineas, a species in which the female 


makes all the racket. 
* * 


FORWARD ON A NEW PATH 


UR files, stretching back over 116 years, are full of 
proclamations that the time is ripe for a forward 
movement. Most of them were still-born. The 

ripe times turned rotten. In the sense in which most of 
us take the words, the times in which we live are not 
ripe for a forward movement. But the times call with 
a voice that echoes around the world and reverberates 
in the most isolated corner, that a forward movement 
is needed on a new path. 


* + 


IF GEORGIA WAKES UP 


ORSE than the Sacco-Vanzetti case, says The 
Christian Century, worse even than the Tom 
Mooney case, is the case of Angelo Herndon. 

If we acquiesce in it, says Unity, we are debarred from 
protesting against anything in Germany. The state of 
Georgia dug up an old Civil War sedition statute to 
dea] with this case. Herndon is a Negro, guilty of 
persistent agitating for just treatment of workers on 
relief, but he happens to be radical in his economic 
views. Combine hatred of Communism with fear of 
Negroes getting out of their place, and you create a 
situation where justice is quick and stern. Herndon 
goes to the chain gang for from eighteen to twenty 
years, and the seeds of hate and revolution are planted 
in thousands of hearts. As The Christian Century 
pointed out, in the Sacco-Vanzetti and Mooney cases 
crimes were committed, a bomb was thrown, a pay- 
master was killed, and the injustice, if injustice there 
were, came from mistaken identity. But in the 
Herndon case, there was no crime in any true sense. 
“Nothing happened to bring this savage punishment 
down on Herndon.” It is just a case of “teaching those 
niggers.” Georgia is too great and enlightened a 
state, in our opinion, to stand for this miscarriage of 
justice. 


PIONEERING WITH THE RED CROSS* 


ROBABLY most people who read the advertise- 
ments of Colonel Bicknell’s new book, ‘Pio- 
neering with the Red Cross,” will think that 

the work is of interest primarily to Red Cross workers. 
This is not the case. It is of interest to all who are 
attracted by human history, by adventure, by biog- 
raphy and by the united efforts of people to rush re- 
lief to communities facing great disaster. The book is 
first of all a story, told by a story-teller of first rate 
ability, and it is of absorbing interest from beginning 
to end. 

A person who asks himself how men go to work 
in places like San Francisco after the earthquake and 
fire, in Messina when the city has been destroyed, in 
river towns after a flood or lake towns after a forest 
fire, will get many illuminating hints in this book. 

A person who wonders how it happened that the 
Red Cross grew so rapidly from practically nothing 
thirty years ago to be one of the mighty forces of the 
country today, will find here light on the subject. 

But the book is not a manual of social work or a 
history. It is a live, warm, throbbing human docu- 
ment in which a highly intelligent and genuinely 
modest man tells of his personal connection with some 
of the greatest events in modern times. 

After he had finished the book, his friends sug- 
gested that he write a final chapter which should be 
the first chapter, to tell how he happened to go into 
social work. This chapter is a great story in itself. 
It shows us Bicknell as a cub reporter going to the 
State House in Indianapolis day after day to talk to 
Alexander Johnson, a naturalized Englishman who 
had had years of experience in charity organization 
work, and who at that time was secretary of the State 
Board of Charities. By the time Johnson wanted to 
resign, Bicknell owned his own newspaper in a smaller 
city, and there a telegram found him calling him to a 
conference with the Governor about becoming John- 
son’s successor. In this chapter we have the story of 
Bicknell’s delightful life in Indianapolis, his titanic 
struggle as director of the new Charity Organization 
Society of Chicago, the emergency call to San Fran- 
cisco, the repeated invitations to join the Red Cross 
organization in Washington, and his decision after re- 
peated declinations to become Director-General of 
the American Red Cross. 

Bicknell approached the field of social work with 
a prejudice against it. As a newspaper man, he 
looked upon charity as a work mainly for women, or 
for superannuated ministers and teachers. It was 
not long, however, before his virile mind saw the 
struggle impending between the old materialistic 
charity represented by the original relief societies 
whose main thought was to give alms, and the new 
societies with their ideals of personal service and 
character building. All the rest of his life, as an im- 
portant official of the Red Cross, and as president of 
the American Conference of Social Work, he gave 
strong backing to the idealists, more than once doing 
his best work in holding them back. 

There is much dramatic history in the heading of 


*Pioneering with the Red Cross. By Ernest P. Bicknell. 
The Macmillan Company: New York. Price $2.00. 
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chapter two, “The Clocks Stopped at 5.13.” It is 
the thrilling chapter dealing with the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire. 

Throughout the book there are revealing glimpses 
of human nature at its best and at its worst, and of 
the worst turned into the best by the quiet presentation 
of truth, the application of common sense, or the 
appearance of a little genuine sympathy. At last 
this splendid specimen of a man who had trod so 
easily the highways and byways of the world, was 
laid low. The action of his publishers will always be 
a beautiful memory to his friends. Advised of his 
condition, they hastily gathered up the sheets of his 
book, then in press, bound a copy and hurried it to 
Washington, where he lay dying. It was put into 
his hands on the last day of his life, and he turned the 
pages and smiled. 

His work was over, but the record was there, 
at least a little of it. We are glad that this book is out. 
It will have real influence. And it may be that the 
rest of the story which The Red Cross Courier is now 
publishing will come out also in book form. 

* *k 


a 
THE RED CROSS AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 


O the many other services that it is rendering, the 
American Red Cross has added a campaign for 
“Accident Prevention on the Highway, in the 

Home, and on the Farm.” 

Here is something new, but it is consistent with 
what has gone before. From service to sick and 
wounded soldiers in time of war, the Red Cross 
passed to service of civilians, from time of war to time 
of peace, from battle to earthquake, fire, flood, pesti- 
lence, from disease to prevention of disease. Now in 
the presence of the accident crisis, worse than the aver- 
age earthquake, and at least as bad as a deadly battle, 
the Red Cross under Admiral Grayson redoubles work 
for prevention of accidents. In every one of ten thou- 
sand chapters, in all parts of the country, the Red 
Cross is taking up the task of creating the public senti- 
ment it is hoped will make a dent on the American 
mind. 

Last year 5,100,000 people were hurt in the homes 
of our country, and 1,255,000 were hurt on the high- 
ways. Of those hurt in homes 34,500 died and 150,000 
were maimed for life. In all there were 101,000 
fatalities, as many as live in good-sized cities. The 
National Safety Council put it concretely: “What a 
tragedy if every citizen of the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania were suddenly laid low by accident! If every 
person in the bustling city of Allentown were killed! 
If half of the people of Pittsburgh were crippled for 
the rest of their lives! And yet such a catastrophe 


would only represent what occurs every year in the © 


United States.” 

There is material to assist public-spirited people 
who are willing to help in accident prevention. The 
National Safety Council issues ‘Accident Facts.’”’ The 
U. S. Department of Commerce has published ‘‘Cir- 
cular Number 397, Safety for the Household.” The 
International Harvester Company has issued “Farm 
Hazards.” The Kansas State Board of Health has 
published “‘Kansas Accidental Deaths.” 


Now the American Red Cross has issued large 
editions of three booklets: ““Home and Farm Accident 
Prevention,’ ‘Facts and Figures on Home and 
Farm Accident Prevention,” and “Injuries in the 
Home, How They Are Caused and How They Can Be 
Prevented.” 

One of the most practical measures undertaken by 
Red Cross workers and friends is the ““Home Inspec- 
tion.” Accompanied by the child or children of the 
family, a parent goes over the house and tests the 
arrangements under six heads. Then a certificate is 
filled out and sent to the Red Cross chapter, giving 
the numbers of the instructions most helpful. There 
is no question but what this is the approach to the 
problem which will count most. The reckless attitude 
which characterized our people in pioneer times and 
the idea that it is smart and brave to take chances, 
will have to be replaced by wiser attitudes in the new 
age in which we have to live. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In the new life of Stalin which Henri Barbusse 
completed before his death, he asks: “‘What is to be 
the future of the human race, so martyred hitherto 
by history, and what is the amount of comfort and 
the amount of earthly justice to which it may aspire? 
To sum up, to what have 2,000,000,000 human beings 
to look forward?”’ 


The Archbishop of York, in a powerful radio 
address, put himself at the head of British churchmen 
who approve sanctions against Italy in spite of their 
possibly leading to war. Dick Shepard put himself 
at the head of another group for peace at any price. 
We have the same division over here. 


The Unitarians of Great Britain are suspicious of 
“freedom” as the main object and end of religion. 
Exclusive preoccupation with freedom seems to them 
to produce a negative religion. The freedom that 
leaves one unbound and uncommitted makes one a 
religious iceberg. 


“Holding a form of godliness, but having denied 
the power thereof” always has been a great text, but 
how the social progressives can use it as Moffatt 
translates it: ““Though they keep up the form of re- 
ligion they will have nothing to do with it as a force.” 


The Japanese dictatorship, says an observant 
traveler, is not exclusively military. To the army 
must be added court circles and big business. But the 
three members of this trinity are in fact three quite as 
often as they are one. 


Young People’s Day comes this year January 26. 
Women’s Dedication Day comes February 26. The 
Board has designated the period between these dates 
as Loyalty Month. 


As we have no asbestos paper handy we do not 
comment on the declaration of Herr Kerrl, new head of 
the German churches, that Christianity means love of 
one’s neighbor. 
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War and the Voice of History 


Ashley A. Smith 


Ask now of the days that are past. Deut. 4:32. 
=q|NSCRIBED upon a solid block of marble in our 
Q largest Southern city, and guarding the tomb 
of the “Unknown Soldier,’ are these words: 
“Here rests, in honored glory, an American 
soldier, known but to God.’’ Let us honor all such, the 
unknown and the known, although it is quite impos- 
sible to find any standards to measure such realities. 
Even to attempt it is like trying to measure the infinite 
and eternal, and perhaps it is because the infinite and 
eternal are there at the soul of it, dwelling in their 
deeds of service and sacrifice. 

It may be that moments of silence are a nobler 
tribute than words from any pulpit or platform. A 
silence which breathes an unuttered prayer, “It must 
not happen again.” 

We hear a great deal in these days about what is 
called pacifism, and, strange to say, and contradictory 
enough, the great pacifistic speeches are coming, not 
from ministers and publicists, but from soldiers and 
officers who went through the World War. 

The most complete pacifist of whom I know is 
that retired general of our American marines, General 
Smedley Butler. Or take the words of Major General 
Malin Craig, recently elevated to chief of staff of the 
United States Army. Ina little talk at the time of his 
deserved advancement he said these rather astounding 
words: ‘‘I believe in pacifism, and in my opinion the 
most perfect pacifist is the soldier who has been 
through the mill and knows from bitter experience 
what war is. That soldier hates war, and he does not 
want his son, his friend’s son, or his country, to suffer 
what he has suffered.” 

Such words might be multiplied a hundred fold 
by other army officers and soldiers, and it is altogether 
too bad that there is such misunderstanding, and 
difference of opinion and conviction, among citizens 
whose aims and ideals are basically identical. 

It is difficult to understand how anyone can be 
anything but a pacifist—a peace lover, for that is 
what the word means—when we know beyond any 
doubt that war means chemical warfare and probably 
germ warfare, as well as machine-gun bullets and 
shrapnel, taking their toll of limbs and lives, of lungs 
and livers, and eyes and brain. Military hospitals in 
all the civilized world today will show you only their 
milder cases, men limping and shuffling through the 
remainder of their days with crutch or cane, wheeling 
themselves about in chairs, with shattered or missing 
limbs. There is one unsteadily clutching with a 
maimed stump of a hand, another coughs in agony, 
others groping in utter blindness, others mumbling 
unearthly sounds, many silent, staring straight before 
them, seeing sights such as Dante saw in his Inferno, 
or hearing the ghostly drone of bullets or the staccato 
note of the trumpet sounding once more the advance 
“out of the trenches and over the top.”” But the worst, 
most terrible, cases in our army hospitals are never 
shown. 

General Smedley Butler, now retired, thirty-three 
years in military service, during which he was one 


hundred and twenty-one times under fire, and won 
more medals than any other soldier in American 
history, shows in his last book that ‘‘War Is a Racket,” 
conducted for the benefit of the very few, at the 
expense of the very many. He states that “the last 
war made at least 21,000 new millionaires in the United 
States, but cost the country fifty-two billion dollars, 
or $400 for every man, woman and child, and our 
children’s children will still be paying the debt. The 
du Ponts made $58,000,000 a year during the war, or 
nearly ten times their normal profit. The Central 
Leather Company increased its annual dividends 
1,100 percent, the General Chemical Company 1,400 
percent, the International Nickel Company 1,700 
percent; while the coal companies made from 100 to 
7,856 percent on their capital stock during the war. 
The government bought thousands of useless Me- 
Clelland saddles when we had no cavalry in France; 
20,000,000 mosquito nets when there were no mos- 
quitoes in France, and none of them were ever used 
there; 4,000,000 sets of equipment which were scrapped 
as unusable; 6,000 buckboards for the use of colonels, 
not one of which was used, quantities of wrenches 
which were fitted for only one nut on earth, in the 
turbines at Niagara Falls.” 

‘Our government paid the airplane and engine 
manufacturers and others one billion dollars for air- 
planes and engines that never left the ground and were 
never used in France. General Butler describes our 
hospitals today for veterans with 50,000 destroyed 
men, the “living dead,’ 1,800 of them at Marion, 
Indiana, are in pens and behind steel bars, mentally 
destroyed. 

Major General John F. O’Ryan says frankly: 
“T was a soldier for many years preparing for war. So, 
when the World War came, and I had a reason to 
believe the division I commanded was efficiently 
ready to kill enemy soldiers on a wholesale scale, 
employing bayonet, bullet, bomb and poison gas for 
the purpose, I felt that the killing we were to engage 
in was contrary to Christian principles. I still think so. 
If we have another war in my time, I shall offer my 
service to the War Department, but again I shall not 
try to reconcile my part in the war with my own con- 
ception of Christian principles.” 

In the recent student poll conducted by The 
Literary Digest, while some 83 percent felt that they 
should defend their country if invaded or attacked, 
almost the same percentage, 82.18, said they would not 
fight if the United States were the invader in a foreign 
war asin 1918. Many no doubt will be swept off their 
feet, but thousands will stand against war, even unto 
death. These students said 

“We recognize that our public enemies are not 
Germany and Japan, but economic injustice, in- 
security, unemployment, hunger, cold and nakedness. 
We recognize that the present competitive industrial 
order is itself a war system which leads to class war at 
home and world war abroad. We therefore seek 
positively to lay broad and enduring foundations of 
peace in a new order of social justice and negatively to 
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remove the causes of war as once we did of slavery.” 

_ Almost two ‘centuries ago Benjamin Franklin in 
his blunt way said much th same thing, when in con- 
versation with an English diplomat he said: “I wish 
we could find some other way to settle our inter- 
national problems without first cutting each other’s 
throats.”’ 

Surely'this is a strange, ridiculous way of settling 
any problem, or deciding any issue, by war first, and 
settlement afterwards round a conference table by a 
group of old men, called diplomats and plenipoten- 
tiarles—who never saw the smoke of battle, or heard 
the guns, and never knew war, except by reading the 
casualty lists in the daily press. 
world war, which was fought as “a war to end war” 
and to “make the world safe for democracy,” what 
resulted at that conference table by that peace settle- 
ment? Surely “mass murder of civilians,’ war, is 
drawing nearer, and instead of the world being made 
safe for democracy, we have dictators swashbuckling 
about in many European nations, more men under 
arms in Europe than during the World War, people 
taxed almost beyond endurance to support navies and 
armies, and all the grim destructive enginery of war. 

Well may we repeat the Scripture word: “Shall 
the sword devour forever? knowest thou not that it 
will be bitterness in the latter end? how long shall it be 
then, ere thou bid the people return from pursuing 
their brethren?” For this is literally true unless our 
talk about “the brotherhood of men” has been a 
mockery. 

I think I know what will end war, and end it for 
all time—send every man fifty years of age or over to 
do the fighting, conscript these and their wealth, and 
do you suppose that they would engage in this mass 
murder? Long enough have these old men in all the 
chancellories of civilization sent young men into 
battle, conscripted youth, but never wealth—that is 
more sacred than young manhood in their minds. 
Often enough have wealthy men, international 
bankers and the like that have brought civilization to 
the present catastrophe, sent armies to protect their 
investments in foreign lands. Often enough have 
nations declared war—to escape revolution at home 
and the fall of empires and even republics. 

What we should look forward to is the complete 
abolition of the private business of manufacturing war 
munitions. Never was the conduct of some of these 
munition manufacturers better characterized than by 
Senator Borah in the closing words of an address: 

“Mr. President, the thought of making profits 
out of war, of building fortunes out of the misery and 
the sorrows of the maimed, the broken in health, and 
the insane, is revolting enough to anyone who has left 
in him a spark of human sympathy or a sense of 
decency. But to foment discord and to spread false 
and sordid statements, to engender bitterness and 
suspicion and hate and fear among nations, all that 
such profits may be made and enlarged, reaches the 
dead level of human depravity. There is nothing 
lower in the scale of human avarice.” 

Let me quote the conclusion of that official report 
of the League. “1. That armament firms have been 
active in fomenting war scares and in persuading their 
own countries to adopt war-like policies. 2. They 
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have attempted to bribe government officials both at 
home and abroad. 3. They have disseminated false 
reports concerning military and naval programs of 
various countries in order to stimulate armament 
expenditures. 4. They have sought to influence public 
opinion through the control of newspapers in their own 
and foreign countries. 5. They have organized inter- 
national armament rings through which the armaments 
race has been accentuated by playing off one country 
against another. 6. They have organized interna- 
tional armament trusts which have increased the price 
of armaments to governments.” 

The civilized nations of the world all signed the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, but the discouraging and signifi- 
cant fact of the matter is that these same signatory 
nations are now spending seventy percent more for 
arms and armament than before they attached their 
signatures to a document which outlawed war, while 
two of these are now at war. 

Well may we recall once more that word of the 
Scriptures, “‘Shall the sword devour forever? knowest 
thou not that it will be bitterness in the latter 
end?”’ 

A few months ago an eminent rear admiral of the 
American navy said in confirmation of all this: “If I 
read history aright, we are nearer war today than 
ever before, because we are pursuing a competitive 
trade policy and crowding other nations into the back- 
ground. A policy of this kind inevitably leads to war. 
The penalty of national efficiency, either in commerce 
or in arms, is war.”’ A few years ago in Hyde Park in 
London this was precisely the talk of the soap-box 
speakers as I heard them on Sunday afternoons, and 
it is exactly the kind of thing that you may hear on 
Boston Common any Sunday afternoon from a score of 
radical agitators who denounce “big business,” and 
especially the munitions manufacturers, as the greatest 
of war-makers. 

Probably it is just because war is a matter of 
passion primarily, and not of calm or constructive 
thought, that there is the danger that our hatreds, fears, 
jealousies and suspicions will work their deadliest 
devastation. Biologists and eugenists have been 
studying the war problem in the last fifteen years in 
order to see the effect on the generation following 1914, 
and we are assured with scientific accuracy that war 
can mean nothing else but losing our fittest and best, 
and keeping our worst or unfit at home to be the 
fathers of the next generation. . 

War always selects for slaughter our superior 
stocks, and then selects for survival our inferior ‘“‘culls,’ 
and the proof of this may be seen in the crowded 
condition of our asylums and homes for the feeble- 
minded, and similar institutions. 

It is beyond all question that the injuries, the 
malnutrition, the disease and nervous shocks that 
always come with war, biologically and directly affect 
the germ-plasm, and thus war registers itself in the 
results in many future generations. 

A score of such things are never thought of under 
the stress of passion and war-hysteria. Biology would 
probably tell us that nations seldom recover from the 
results of the “‘mass-murder of civilians.” Calm, 
courageous, constructive thinking would lead the 
nations of the world out of the century-old habits of 
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the war-system, into the world-peace system so 
desperately demanded in our day. 
May I close with the last great words of the Arctic 
explorer—Nansen, who won the Nobel Peace Prize a 
few years ago by universal acclamation. Speaking 
of the World War he said: “Surely we have received 
proof as never before that war secures no good ends 
even for the side that wins. War is and will ever be 
negative, destructive; it can never bring aught but 
evil in its train. And yet, in spite of everything, you 
have blind, misguided people going about today and 
talking of ‘the next war,’ the next great trial of 
strength, though they must know it will mean the end, 


the final destruction, the inevitable doom of Europe. 
What humanity needs now is self-sacrificing active 
altruism, which is able not only to give, but to give up. 

“T believe that by the united strength of all, we 
can more and more strengthen the real spirit of inter- 
national solidarity, that we can make it more and more 
what it is intended to be. We have to stop armament 
or competition of armaments, for that leads to war, 
but still more important, perhaps, than even disarma- 
ment of navies and armies and aircraft, is the dis- 
armament of the human mind, the disarmament of the 
soul of the people, and to create a new opinion, a new 
morality amongst men.” 


With “Tillers of the Soil’ 


Harriet G. Yates 


SIEVER before have I been privileged to get 
acquainted with so many of our loyal Uni- 
versalists whose lives are ordered by the rain 
and the sun and the winds from heaven. It 
has been an enlightening and rewarding experience, | 
can assure you. 


During the first two weeks of November I was at | 


work in the Clinton Circuit of Nerth Carolina. In the 
eastern section of the state, the land is all part of the 
coastal plain, level and sandy. Yet people have to 
live off the land, and that means using anywhere from 
200 to 1000 pounds of fertilizer for different kinds of 
crops, in order to harvest a salable crop. The second 
picking of cotton was just finishing as I entered the 
state. In England my people were cotton weavers, 
but this has been a new experience. To see the cotton 
growing, to pick it, to go through the gin and see how 
the seeds are removed, and the lint baled up for market, 
is good preliminary knowledge for one who has heard 
tales of the weavers. And before the cotton was fully 
picked it was time to grade the tobacco. 

Tobacco grading waits for no man. When it is 
ready it has to be picked, and graded, and sent to 
market, and everything else stops until that is done. 
The other day we made twenty calls over an area of 
fifty odd miles. In almost every instance we found 
people at work on the land. They called a halt to 
visit with us, but a Northerner realized as never before 
that great sections of our people are not free, they are 
bound by the land they work, and which, in return, 
feeds them. Until we realize this, in all its implica- 
tions, we cannot understand that a different kind of 
church program is necessary in the rural sections of 
the South. It is impossible to schedule any specific 
meeting for the first Wednesday of the month in the 
Red Hill section, because on the first Wednesday of 
one month every member of the family may be needed 
in the fields to pull peanuts, or dig sweet potatoes, or 
grade tobacco. And I was amazed to learn that farm- 
ing here is a twelve-month job. There may be a few 
weeks of leisure in December, but early in January 
planting is started for next year’s crops. 

So I came at the right season, in that it was the 
end of the harvesting, and certain members of the 
family could be released for special affairs. People 
surely rallied to our Red Hill meetings. The Red Hill 
Church is the mother church of those in this territory. 


It is eleven miles south of Clinton, on a main highway, 
and the Rev. and Mrs. Ordell E. Bryant minister here, 
but live at Clinton. Red Hill folks get their mail 
through rural delivery from Clinton, which indicates 
that there is no town by the name of Red Hill. Neither 
is there a hill, nor anything red, other than the berries 
on this season’s holly trees. A plain, square, white 
frame church, just the one room, it seats about 250 
persons. Slat benches, with backs; a piano, still being 
paid for by a devoted Y. P. C. U.; a small platform 
with a simple desk; and three acetelyne lamps—the 
interior boasts nothing extreme in equipment. Two 
wood stoves, one in the middle on either side of the 
church, provide what heat is required. Short benches 
on the sides make it possible to take them out during 
the summer months so that the children’s classes of the 
school may meet outdoors, and thus have more spac? 
and freedom. The adult class, under the leadership of 
the principal of the Taylor’s Bridge school, a mile up 
the road, meets in the center of the church. 

We haven’t had large gatherings, but we have had 
interesting ones. Folks have driven many miles to be 
there every night in the week. Parents have brought 
babies who slept through the meeting. They had no 
one to leave the children with, and they didn’t want to 
miss the meeting, so, in spite of a hard day on the land, 
they came out at night, and stayed till the very end. 

Sunday morning I preached at the Clinton church. 
It has a small school consisting of an adult class, and a 
group of three or four teen-age girls. At three o’clock 
we were at Red Hill for the school session, which meets 
regularly, though there is preaching only. every other 
week. Following the regular meeting we made the 
announcements regarding the week of meetings. Every 
night except Tuesday was planned for, that being a 
special meeting of the P. T. A. of the public school. 
Monday night it was a general gathering, and we 
summarized the point of view of church school work 
today, with illustrations from actual experience to 
make it more vivid. Wednesday night the teachers 
and officers, past, present, and prospective, gathered 
to consider in detail the work in which they are 
engaged. Thursday the members of the Y. P. C. U. 
were hosts and hostesses at a social gathering, for 
which they decorated the church beautifully with small 
pine trees, of the long-leafed variety, dressed up with 
yellow chrysanthemums, which grow in everyone’s 
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door-yard. The benches were removed; and young 
and old alike had a grand good time playing games, 
and enjoying the refreshments which followed. 
Friday night we attempted to introduce the 
gathering of some forty odd persons to the hymnbook, 
“Songs of Work and Worship,” which the Rochester, 
New York, church school had sent during the summer. 
We could use more copies, if any church has some it 
is not using. But they were surely needed, for this 
group has been getting along with a gospel songbook 
which many realized taught, through the constantly 
sung hymns, ideas quite contradictory to the teach- 
ings of the liberal church. So our time was spent in 
getting some of the background of the hymnbook. 
The hymns were classified, such as hymns of youth, 
challenge, and heroic living; hymns of personal 
religion, consecration; hymns of a new world order, 
universal brotherhood; children’s hymns; special day 
hymns, and prayer and offering responses. Some of the 
stories of the hymns, or authors, or music, were told. 
Sometimes we just analyzed the meaning of the hymn. 
Twenty of them we sang, with one of the Red Hili 
girls doing a fine piece of work at the piano. This was 
followed by a candle-light service of dedication of the 
_ teachers and officers of the school. Brief, simple, but 
impressive, it helped us all to realize anew our responsi- 


bilities, but also to reconsecrate ourselves to our high 
privilege. 

The next Sunday morning I again preached at 
Clinton, and in the afternoon conducted the Red Hill 
church school worship service, and preached at the 
service which followed. Some of the folks came thirty 
or forty miles to the Sunday services. Monday morn- 
ing I was invited to speak at the local ministers’ 
association meeting at Clinton. 

Through the week we called in many homes in the 
parishes. We also drove to Shelter Neck, some fifty 
miles away, to see the reconstruction that has been 
going on there since my last visit a year and a half ago. 
The fine new living room, which in some miraculous 
way was constructed at minimum cost, given by one 
of the groups in our Malden, Mass., church, is a credit 
to the planner and builder, Mr. Bryant. All reports 
indicate that the young folks who attended the Shelter 
Neck Institute this last June were greatly impressed, 
and will all return next year. If I weren’t going to 
spend Thanksgiving with my mother and dad, who 
are living in the western part of North Carolina, I’d 
want to join the happy group who will spend theirs at 
Shelter Neck. 

This is just a brief introduction to this month 
being spent among our churches in North Carolina. 


Sanctions 


Herbert E. Benton 


T the call of the Church Peace Union about 

thirty-five men and women met at the Town 
Hall Club, New York, Tuesday evening, 

November 19, to discuss this most crucial 

subject. Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, executive secretary 
of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, presided. 

For two hours “the ball was kept in the air’ and 
often was sent out of bounds, it might seem, and yet 
everything said was germane to the subject and in- 
dicated that interest was at white heat. 

One thinks of the story of the preacher concerning 
whose sermon a friend asked another, “How did you 
like his sermon?” ‘Oh,’ was the reply, “he was 
apostolic; he took a text and went everywhere preach- 
ing the gospel.” So in thig discussion everything said 
was a part of the gospel of peace that was surging in 
every heart. 

It would be futile to attempt to report the contri- 
bution each speaker made, to follow the ball up and 
down the field; yet out of the apparent confusion of 
ideas, for the sanctionists and the antis were equally 
earnest although the former were in the majority, 
certain clearly cut concepts stand out. 

The point of departure was that Italy has at- 
tacked Ethiopia. She has therefore become an 
ageressor nation. If Mussolini succeeds, or if an 
accommodation is made with him so that the League 
grants him a considerable portion of what he demands, 
then will be evident the patent fact that force has 
trumphed again, and Hitler in Germany will take note, 
and that may well mean a general European war. As 
Dr. Atkinson said, ‘‘there is a graver danger here than 
if we seek to stop Mussolini.” 


He must be stopped; the only agency is the League 
of Nations, which must be helped by the United 
States. We have declared neutrality, but there is and 
can be none. 

Dr. Fleming, professor of international law at 
Nashville University, stressed this point, and it was 
also emphasized by Bishop Neilson of Switzerland, 
who asked, “Is Switzerland neutral? Already her 
freight to Italy through the St. Gothard tunnel has 
increased 100 percent.’ In answer to the question 
what should Switzerland do, he replied: Just what she 
is doing. She must maintain neutrality, although it is 
not real. She must continue her exports to Italy, 
otherwise Italy will allege that she is aiding Ethiopia 
and will seize that part of Switzerland contiguous to 
Italy and which is the Italian portion of Switzerland, 
the only region bordering on Italy which is Italian in 
language and is not incorporated within the Italian 
nation. 

But, added Bishop Neilson, with the United 
States the situation is different. This is a powerful 
nation and it is facing a moral question. Individuals 
here are making vast sums of money and will make 
more through trade with Italy. Should this be.allowed 
at the cost of aiding an aggressor nation and jeopardiz- 
ing the success of the League’s efforts? 

This point was driven home repeatedly, that to 
hold to our present position as a neutral, to attempt to 
maintain an impartial attitude, will result in aiding 
Italy, embarrassing and checking the League, will 
prolong the war and perhaps precipitate a world con- 
flict. Dr. Fleming declared, ““The real issue is, are we to 
apply sanctions against the League?”’ If we allow raw 
materials to flow into Italy two things must happen: 
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either the League will invoke a blockade of Italy which 
will mean a Mediterranean war, or the League will 
abdicate and go down in defeat. Let the United 
States do nothing, he said, and we shall either defeat 
the League or extend the war. If the former results 
what will be the attitude of the world toward us? We 
cannot avoid a major role in this affair. Our economic 
power is so great that it will be decisive in this conflict 
or any other. So.in earnest was Dr. Fleming that he 
kept returning to this challenge: Do we wish by in- 
action to help an aggressor? Do we want to set back 
the anti-war movement in the world? 

Dr. Williim Merrill, president of the World 
Alliance, threw into the discussion a question which 
he said he had asked many persons in the last few 
weeks, and no one had answered it. We admit that 
in the past war has been the method to which nations 
have resorted to settle disputes. There is a war in 
Africa now. What other method is proposed to stop 
it than the use of collective force? What substitute 
have you to offer if you do not believe in sanctions? 
The United States must not stand idly by and see this 
aggression succeed. 

The question was not answered. However, 
Nevin Sayre came to the defense of the anti-sanction- 
ists by declaring that they are not standing idly by— 
their proposal is that the real issue is not this war in 
Africa, that is but a symptom of a widespread disease, 
which is the injustice of the status quo. 

Perhaps this is the place to present that thesis, 
which Mr. Sayre and Frederick Libby especially 
championed. The United States and Great EPritian 
particularly have expanded their areas largely by 
force. Now we have a new standard which declares 
against that method. But here are Italy, Japan and 
Germany, who feel that they have not been treated 
fairly; they are not given the chance they need to get 
raw materials and to havea place for the expansion 
of their populations. They demand justice. ‘That 
demand is the basic cause of war. It must be met 
fairly or wars will not cease. The real remedy is for 
all the nations who have to give up something to those 
who have not; for example, let the United States open 
Alaska to the Japanese and Great Britian let down the 
bars in Australia. 

While a sanctionist, Dr. Fleming said that we 
must not forget that Italy has a case; her needs are 
great and must be met. This is a problem that must 
be solved in the future, although the present moment 
demands measures that will stop the war in Africa. 

Mr. Libby, speaking to the point raised by Mr. 
Sayre, declared his suspicion of sanctions, because they 
involved us with the present constitution of the League. 
It may well be that a European war will ensue into 
which we shall be drawn. If our objective is to stop 
Mussolini we must keep on until we stop him. 

If this means that we are to be allied with the 
League and our navy is to be added to that of the 
other powers, then the status quo is fixed. At present, 
by Article 19 of the Covenant, the League is an agent of 
injustice. ‘There is no chance that this injustice will 
ever be removed by the League once we are in, as 
unanimous consent is required and that would be 
impossible to obtain. The strategy, according to Mr. 
Libby, is for the United States to withhold any direct 


aid to Italy, but to impose no further sanctions, and 
then to demand that Article 19 be changed as a con- 
dition of our accepting membership in the League. 
This is the import of Senator Pope’s bill. This will 
open the way to remove those causes of conflict men- 
tioned by Mr. Sayre. 

Another point emphasized several times by Mr. 
Libby was that our first duty is to stay out of war. 
If we are involved in war it means the end of the 
United States, for it will result in fascism and the 
destruction of our liberties. Therefore, beware of 
sanctions; they are dangerous. 

Mr. Libby indicated that he believes the United 
States has taken a step toward world co-operation, 
which must be secured if peace is to prevail. We have 
renounced our historic doctrine of the freedom of the 
seas. The neutrality legislation disposed of that. We 
no longer claim our right to trade in anything any- 
where we please. 

Dorothy Detzer, who was at Geneva while the 
League was wrestling with the problem, spoke of the 
thrill she had in witnessing the manner in which the 
nations were rallying to the defense of Kthopia. And 
then came the report of the Committee of Five, 
appointed to recommend a plan of procedure, and that 
report she characterized as the most vicious document 
she had ever heard, for in effect it meant the destruc- 
tion of the independence of Ethopia, since it placed 
the internal affairs of that country under the control of 
other nations. She considered this rank injustice 
against a fellow member of the League. 

In rejoinder Dr. Fleming stated that if the League 
had stocd for the absolute independence of Ethiopia 
then it, that is the League, would have been intransi- 
geant, since that would have been refusal to recognize 
any justice in Italy’s claim. 

Color was given to the discussion by reference to 
frontier days and conditions. Dr. Haynes and Dr. 
Atkinson pictured to us he-men going about with six- 
shooters strapped to their waists, each man being a 
law unto himself and laughing to scorn any man who 
would take a case to court. “Here is what I settle 
disputes with,”’ a remark coupled with an affectionate 
caress of a revolver. But frontier states soon learned 
that the only security for the individual was in reliance 
on law and order backed by the consent of all. Dr. 
Haynes added: “So in the world now. We are saying 
that all of us will stop an$ of us from imposing our 
individual will. And the only way to get that situa- 
tion is through sanctions.” All nations are composing 
the jury. Like all juries all have unclean hands, yet 
they are saying together, “This war business must 
stop.” This is the new method. 

One speaker depicted the disgust of a horse thief 
who was tried by a judge and jury who had all been 
horse thieves, as he well knew. But the town had 
organized and they had been elected to enforce the 
law, which now they proposed to do. The application 
was evident. 


The same allegorical interpretation of the present 


trend was given in the parable of Kirby Page told by 


Nevin Sayre. 

Three burglars start out for an evening’s work. 
The first returns at 9 o’clock with his loot. The second 
comes at 11 with his. The third is late. Unfortunately 
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he went to the same houses looted by the first two, and 
his pickings are very meager and he is much dis- 
gruntled. He is so late that ere he returns the first 
two burglars have decided that there shall be no more 
looting. They so inform the third man, and forbid 
him to do any more burglarizing. If they wish to be 
fair there are two courses open to them: they can divide 
what they have taken for themselves or, insisting that 
there shall be no more looting, they can inaugurate a 
new deal by pooling all they have secured and allowing 
each to enjoy a fair share. And that is what the 
nations should do now. But they won’t av present 
until the United States, Great Britian and Russia get 
this new idea. 

Military forces as police, apparently approved by 
Dr. Fleming, brought forth this rejoinder from Nevin 


Sayre. Let us suppose that here in New York twelve 
murderers sought refuge in a building where there were 
a thousand other innocent persons. To capture the 
murderers the police open fire and burn the building, 
thus killing many of the innocent. Such a police force 
would be abolished over night. But that is the method. 
of armies and navies. 

It is evident that a wide variety of subjects were 
brought into the open, but all had a part in the great 
gospel. J am sure all present left the meeting feeling 
that the discussion had been most profitable, and con- 
vineed that we want no more of war, that this war must 
be stopped quickly, that united action is the only 
method, although there was not agreement as to what 
this method should be. However, the United States 
should do its full share in solving the common problem. 


Universalism in Windsor County, Vermont 
Mary Grace Canfield . 


BWQ|ONG I ponder and I wonder why this section 
1 ROY! of the Green Hills of Vermont and the White 
i | Hills of New Hampshire produced so many 
Sem} Universalists. These towns along the Con- 
necticut River have, in times past, had various politi- 
cal connections. Once the west side of the river was 
the Hampshire Grants, then a whole string of towns 
on the east side for a brief period belonged to Ver- 
mont. Finally the river became the dividing line, 
but even that has been a matter of controversy in the 
courts in most recent times. The people on both sides 
of the river have been in the past closely allied in re- 
ligious thought and affiliation, and strung along through 
the river towns many Universalist churches were 
built, and many men found in the ministry of this 
church their life work. Someone should write the 
story of Universalism in the Connecticut Valley. My 
job in this article deals with this neighborhood in 
Windsor County, Vt., with Woodstock, the shire 
town, as the center. 

Our particular section was settled largely by 
people from “Old Middleboro,” as the records read. 
That means Plymouth County, Mass. Here came the 
Brewsters, the Howlands, the Standishes, the Dotons, 
and the Winslows. Here came settlers whose grand- 
fathers had signed the Plymouth Compact, and here 
today in our midst live more descendants of these 
Mayflowerites than you can shake a stick at in a week. 
The whole region is peppered with them, at this very 
moment in which I write. All of these Mayflower 
descendants, when they came to the hills with their 
broad outlook, became Universalists, and if their 
descendants had stuck to the faith what a power it 
would be in the lives of people today! A few de- 
scendants still belong. Some of them are in the fold 
of Orthodoxy and a lot of them graze in pastures where 
the flowers of religion bloom not. Some years ago I 
helped write sketches of all of these Mayflower families 
for our local paper, so I just happen to know who 
they are. 

Clearing the farms, building homes, facing hard- 
ship and all of the pioneering problems, needed men of 
sturdy bodies and sturdy minds. Only the strong 
could win. As they felled trees, killed bears and 


wolves, their minds liked strong arguments. Theology 
furnished a wide range for discussion. Books were 
scarce, and so they read their Bibles, and when, now 
and then, a preacher with a new interpretation came 
and vigorously stated it, they rose to it. Life was 
hard, but here was a religious interpretation that 
brought gentleness, understanding, justice. It sound- 
ed the tocsin of a real democracy. So into the hard 
toil of their daily lives came a doctrine of love and 
brotherhood. It made a tremendous appeal, and these 
hard-handed sons of toil flocked to hear the Univer- 
salist ministers and, as roads were terrible, they built 
their churches at frequent intervals. They had to 
have their own places of meeting, for they very early 
found that their message was excluded from the 
churches dedicated to the God of Wrath and an 
abundant hell-fire. 

Ten miles from here lived Hosea Ballou, for six 
years. I saw the house yesterday in which he lived. 
The present church is not the one in which he preached. 
In 1809 the Convention met there and Timothy 
Bigelow of New Hampshire was ordained to the minis- 
try and five years later he was out on the Connecticut 
Western Reserve preaching our doctrine. His first 
sermon was on a dreadful occasion, the public hanging 
ofaman. How times have changed! Once there were 
Fast Day sermons, Election sermons, and Public 
Hanging sermons! The Lord save us! 

Paul Dean was born in Barnard. He became an 
associate of Murray and was a well-known minister. 
He got all tangled up in the Restoration movement, 
of which the present generation knows nothing and 
would care even less. Liscomb Knapp was ordained 
at that Barnard meeting, and later preached for 
years in New York State. 

A whole lot of Barnard Universalists whose 
fathers knew Ballou, moved to Huron County, Ohio. 
The Clapps, the Deans, the Clarks, the Kelloggs, the 
Danforths, the Southgates, and they built a Univer- 
salist church. My husband’s father became their 
pastor in 1863, and served them for nine years in that. 
country church of Peru. The next generation moved 
into the county seat of Norwalk and he followed them, 
and together they built our church there. When we 
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came to Woodstock in 1902, one of our first trips was 
to Barnard, and we hunted up the graves of the fore- 
bears of those Ohio Universalists, and when the Bar- 
nard church, after some repairs, was rededicated, my 
husband gave the historical address, and when the 
Norwalk church celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, he 
was asked to be present and represent his father and 
the old Vermont associations. 

As an Ohio person I was brought up on The Star 
in the West. Of course I knew Dr. and Mrs. Cantwell, 
and I knew that her father was a Vermonter. So 
another early junket after we came to Woodstock, 
was to hunt up the birthplace in Pomfret of I. G. 
Williamson. The house, an old plastered one, was 
falling down. Roses were blooming in the yard, and 
I gathered some and mailed them to Mrs. Cantwell. 
This same Pomfret was the birthplace of Otis Warren, 
James Hewitt Bugbee, Orlando Dana Miller and Elmer 
Hewitt, all Universalist ministers. When the church 
was reorganized here in 1834, at least one-fourth of 
the members lived in Pomfret. Another adjoining 
town is Plymouth. Clark Moor, who was a brother 
of Calvin Coolidge’s grandmother, was a minister of 
our faith for many years. The town of Reading is 
another neighbor, and here was born Thomas Jeffer- 
son Sawyer. The old house is still standing. I have 
been in it many times. Just think what Dr. Sawyer 
did for the cause—his important pastorates, his 
principalship of Clinton Liberal Institute and his 
training of men for the ministry! Two of the pastors 
of the Woodstock church were his students at Clinton, 
J. D. Cargill and J. L. Powers. Clark Moor and 
Charles Skinner were prepared for the ministry by 
him, though I suspect Charles got many points from 
his father, the Rev. Warren Skinner, who preached all 
around these regions. Then Dr. Sawyer had his 
long connection with Tufts College fitting young 
men in the theological school for the ministry. I 
never saw the Sawyers till they were very elderly, 
but what a stately and magnificent couple they were. 
My husband, while a student at Tufts, lived one year 
in their family. It was a memorable year. I have 
vivid memories of Charles Skinner and Clark Moor at 
the Publishing House on West Street in Boston when 
we came east to live in 1895. 

Over in that town of Reading lived Samuel C. 
Loveland, who preached, debated, wrote poems on 
religion, wrote a Greek lexicon, edited a Universalist 
paper, served in the Vermont Legislature, was lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state, trained several men for 
the ministry, never rode but always walked, knew 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, An- 
glo-Saxon, French, German, and modern Greek. He 
was self-taught. Middlebury College gave him an 
honorary degree. It makes one ache even to think 
of one preacher knowing such heaps. The remnant 
of the house in which he lived still stands. It was 
used as a barn for a while. 

Nearly all of the towns in this region had printing 
presses in the early years, and the output from them 
was quite remarkable. The theological debates were 
published, the funeral sermons, which furnished mag- 
nificent opportunities for doctrinal statements, were 
published. Hosea Ballou, while living in Barnard, 
wrote his ‘‘Notes on the Parables’ and his ‘‘Atone- 


ment,” both of which were printed in Randolph. He 
and Walter Ferris and Kittredge Haven got up a hymn 
book, largely of their own compositions. The first 
edition was printed in Walpole, N. H. Woodstock 
had a famous printer whose name was David Watson, 
and he was the printer when Loveland started The 
Christian Repository in 1820, and which continued to 
be printed here until 1834. 

I want to give you a few of the subjects of ser- 
mons preached by those old stalwarts, and which were 
printed for the edification of the inhabitants of these 
parts. Iam quite given to looking over the themes of 
ministers as announced in the public prints these 
days, and many of them seem like fool stuff, neither 
vital nor important in the slightest degree. Of course 
none of us now would read sermons on the following 
subjects which these pioneer preachers used. Here 
are a few: “‘The Doctrine of Election,’’ “Universal 
Restoration,” “The Sin and Blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost,” “Christ’s Sheep,” “The Words For- 
ever and Ever and Everlasting,” ‘‘The State of the 
Dead and Future Restoration.” A person opposed 
to our faith printed an article which he called “Uni- 
versalism, a Modern Invention and Not According to 
Godliness.”” A Universalist layman defending the 
faith published an article with the fetching title of 
“Advocates of Devils Refuted.”’ Isn’t “The Feast of 
Zion’’ a lovely theme? One of the great preachers had 
that for a subject. 

In 1848 the Green Mountain Academy at South 
Woodstock opened its doors for the education of 
boys and girls, and it continued its work for nearly 
fifty years. Warren Skinner was on the first board of 
trustees and served for twenty years. Professor 
Burrington, J. S. Lee, Moses Marston, William Ship- 
man, were some of the principals. Leo Lewis of 
Tufts was born there while his father was teaching 
in the Academy. So was one of Dr. Lee’s boys. 
Elmer Capen, who was for years the president of 
Tufts, fitted for college at this school. So did Almon 
Gunnison, who later became president of St. Law- 
rence. Will Ransom, professor of mathematics at 
Tufts, belongs by family to South Woodstock. His 
mother, Lucy Bacon, came there from her Boston 
ee to go to school, and there met her future hus- 

and. 

For years about one hundred and fifty boys 
and girls attended this school. It was imperative to 
have our own schools in those days, for our young 
people too often suffered persecution in orthodox 
schools, and life was made unhappy for them. Just 
think of the influence for culture and religious lib- 
eralism this school was. Such fine men and women 
were the teachers, and the students came from many 
states for their educational training. When we came 
here to live many men and women still walked the 
ways of earth who knew the school intimately, and 
we came under its influence and felt the thrill of what 
had been in the neighborhood. The charming old 
academy, which still stands, is used for neighborhood 
gatherings, and the Social Circle, organized back in 
the 1840’s, still meets there. a 

Fach year in August a reunion is held, when for- 
mer students and teachers gather. They have a picnic 
dinner, and with talks and reminiscences it is a happy 
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time. My husband always attends, and it is his 
business besides saying grace and praying for them, 
to ring the bell to call the meeting to order. The bell 
is heavy, and this year when he gave the necessary 
pull on the rope, the wretched thing broke and he 
was thrown down with such force that it required the 
attention of an osteopath to put the injured muscles 
in shape. 

I remember the first of the reunions, when Almon 
Gunnison was present, also Mrs. Lucy Bacon Ransom, 
who was our guest. I can see Judge Parker of Clare- 
mont, N. H., moving about with stately tread. He 
found his wife, a Bridgewater girl, at the school. These 
were Lee McCollester’s father-in-law and mother-in- 
law. I recall taking J. J. Lewis out south and his 
pointing out to me the house to which he brought his 
bride, when he was teaching there. 

I own a lot of catalogues of the school, including 
the very first one. I also have some programs of 
their entertainments, and on our shelves is Samuel 
Loveland’s Greek Lexicon given by him to the Rev. 
T. B. Spencer in 1845 (this is written on the fly 
leaf), Hosea Ballou’s “Atonement” and ‘Notes on 
the Parables,” a copy of Russell Streeter’s sermon de- 
livered at the dedication of the Woodstock church, 
bound and unbound copies of The Christian Repository, 
the earliest one being dated 1822, heaps of the papers 
when it had become a weekly and edited by William 
Bell, a bound volume owned by Russell Streeter with 
his name on each paper, dated 1835. One of these 
papers gives the complete program of the dedication 
of the church and the installing of Streeter as pastor. 
There are a lot of biographies of ministers, their per- 
sonal memoirs, sermons and discussions, hymn books 
beyond my wish to count them, and then an unending 
line of The Universalist Quarterlies, The Miscellany, 
Ballow’s Magazine, The Lily of the Valley, The Rose 
of Sharon, and many other things. What in the name 
of Heaven are we to do with all this stuff? I havea 
great fondness for all of it and want to see the whole 
mess put where it will be saved. 

When we first came to Woodstock we were 
deeply impressed with the tone of the church bells and 
the manner of ringing them. One day H. L. C. came 
home covered with dust and cobwebs, and he explained 
his extraordinary condition by saying he had just 
climbed all the church belfries in the village. A repre- 
sentative of the Paul Revere Foundry was here, try- 
ing to find out which churches had the Revere bells. 
We had never heard Revere mentioned in connection 
with the bells. The Congregational church and the 
Christian church had bells marked Paul Revere, the 
‘one in our church was marked Paul Revere and Son. 
Now we understood why those bells had such perfect 
tones, and the janitors of those years knew how to 
ring them. They are large bells and heavy, and need 
a long rope and much strength to move them. The 
Congregational bell would give one stroke, a pro- 
longed stroke, and when the tone died away on the air, 
the Christian bell was rung in the same manner, and 
as its tone passed off the Universalist bell was rung in 
the same fashion. This was repeated a half a dozen 
times, and then the Congregational bell gave three 
quick strokes, as their tones died out the Christian 
bell did the same, and then our bell gave its quick 
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strokes, and the hour had come for the people to bow 
in prayer and worship their God. This ringing of the 
Revere bells is something to hold in memory. 

Alas, the old bell-ringers are gone, and the present 
generation have not their touch. And the bell 
marked Paul Revere and Son is silent on the Sabbath 
day. Heaven grant that its music will be added again 
to the music of the other bells, and the doors of the 
church will be opened to receive worshipers who will 
maintain the faith received from the fathers, those 
fathers who were strengthened by opposition, by 
trials, by hardships. 

I am a daughter of the old Northwest. My 
people pioneered on the land, and they pioneered in 
Universalism. They knew hardship and persecution, 
but they neither faltered nor surrendered. The will to 
achieve is a part of my inheritance, the courage to 
espouse unpopular causes is a gift I have received 
from them, and I am utterly unreconciled to the clos- 
ing of our churches and silencing the voices of our 
pulpits. Not all the world knows of the love of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and we have a work to 
do till that day comes. We are not real Christians 
yet. Were we, there would be no more wars. People 
would not be carried away by war propaganda. We 
would not be partners in mass murder. People would 
not starve in our midst. The whole economic mess in 
which we are gripped could not have taken place were 
we Christian. I am of the mind that Calvinism, even 
of the present day, is largely responsible for the sins 
of mankind. The wrong kind of psychology has been 
bred in its followers. 

The Liberal Church stands challenged to preach 
its message of brotherhood and justice, and to over- 
come all difficulties through consecrated efforts and 
real sacrifice if necessary. 


S 8 
WHO IS THE CONSUMER? 


A revolution always muddles problems, and a shift from 
petty trade to big business has neatly confused the position of 
the consumer. A trade unionist denies that there is any distinct 
class of consumers, and insists that, if the masses of men are 
helped along to higher wages, the trick is done. A public official 
insists that the consumer’s interest is only a vague and indefinable 
public interest called by another name. An economist protests 
that a man is a man, a creature of flesh and blood, devotee of a 
miscellany of virtues and vices; that he is at once a giver of ser- 
vice and a user of wares; and that the word ‘‘consumer’”’ reduces 
a multifarious human activity to an abstraction. And even 
where the existence of the consumer is admitted, it is charged 
that his interest cannot be reduced to a get-at-able question. It 
is no more isolated or quantitative than is the algebraic expres- 
sion xyz equals 1. The answer seems obvious. Granted that 
human beings are as yet the psychologist alone knows what, and 
as such no line can be made to separate the users from the makers 
of the good things of life. None the less, in practice the assump- 
tion of a consumer’s interest as a distinct factor in the equation 
is useful, and even necessary. The detailed adjustments by 
which the economic order is kept a going concern are made in- 
dustry by industry and between party and party. Goods are 
fabricated to be sold, and in each sale buyer and seller separately 
are definitely concerned. In the affairs of everyday life, it is 
interesting—but irrelevant—that consumers may also be pro- 
ducers or laborers. The point is that in the production and sale 
of coal and shoes, rugs and rags, hymn books and movie tickets, 
the producer and the consumer are distinct and interested parties. 
—Walton H. Hamilton, in The Survey. 
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The Racial Problem in Germany 


Frank Ritchie 


iN you mention the plight of refugees 
Mi from Nazi Germany to a Christian, he 
immediately expresses his sympathy for 
the Jews. He is completely unaware that 
thousands of Germans who are fleeing from the Nazi 
terror are members of his own faith—Christians, who 
because they are non-Aryan, that is, because they have 
even as little as one-eighth Jewish blood, are victims 
of racial persecution to the same extent as are the full- 
blooded Jews. 

This has been the grave error of world opinion in 
reference to the German refugee problem—the error 
that the problem is solely a Jewish one. As a result, 
the Christians of the world have largely left to the Jews 
the matter of caring for the thousands of men and 
women who, with their families, are leaving their 
homeland, which has become intolerable, to seek a 
haven elsewhere. These people are in the majority 
of cases without funds or employment. Economic 
conditions in Europe make it extremely difficult for 
them to be absorbed through the regular channels of 
work. In a few scattered cases, they are receiving 
help from friends or relatives. But the majority must 
depend upon relief agencies like ours for the very 
necessities of life. 

The Jews in the United States, Great Britain and 
other nations, moved by the poignant sufferings of 
their fellow-believers in Germany, victims of this ugly 
persecution, age-old plague of anti-Semitism, have 
answered the call magnificently. A vast Jewish net- 
work has spread over the world, providing the fund 
necessary for immediate relief and eventual settlement 
and rehabilitation in Palestine and other countries. 

But what of the Christian refugees? There have 
been, up to this time, no agencies organized to care for 
them. Few limited funds outside of those secured by 
the Friends have been raised among Christians in the 
United States or Europe to provide adequately for their 
needs. The service now being rendered these refugees 
in Europe must be reinforced quickly with money or 
the service will be withdrawn by necessity. The 
Jewish agencies have, in so far as their funds permit, 
attempted to help, but is it fair to ask the Jews to carry 
a burden which is rightfully ours? Is it not time now 
for Christians to realize that the German refugee 
problem is their responsibility too—and that this 
responsibility must be met immediately if the Christian 
brotherhood is to have a vital significance? The longer 
we delay in placing these refugees in countries where 
they are acceptable, the more pressing and expensive 
becomes the task in a country where they are tempo- 
rarily existing. 

Viewed in its larger aspects, anti-Semitism in 
Germany is not merely a local epidemic. Inflamed by 
the false and wicked racial Nazi philosophy, the fires 
of racial hatred are spreading rapidly, until they 
threaten to endanger the world. Everywhere German 
Fascism and its ridiculous Aryan worship is rearing 
its ugly head, and the world is in danger of reverting 
to the dark days of the Inquisition. It means not 
alone racial oppression, but political enslavement, the 


deprivation of the rights of free speech, free press and 
assembly. Fascism has planted the seeds of these 
flowers of evil in its very soil, and they grow quickly 
and wildly. We must stamp them out now lest they 
overrun the world. To assist these unfortunate 
refugees in their distress is one way in which Christian 
America can start flowing currents of good will and 
better understanding. 

This is the larger danger of Hitler’s National 
Socialism, with which we must be concerned. But in 
its more immediate effects, there is the stark fact that 
at least 2,500 non-Aryan Christians who have fled from 
Germany are now facing acute poverty and starva- 
tion. As the winter approaches, their lot becomes even 
more difficult. There must be warm clothing and coal 
to heat the barren shelters which they call home. 

A poignant picture of conditions comes to me in a 
letter from Paris. 


“The subway doorsteps, benches and bridges are 
very often the only beds for these men, who have had com- 
fortable houses at home in their better days. . . . Some 
of them cannot stand the change in their life physically 
and die of illness and starvation, others commit suicide. 
Few are so remarkably strong in body and mind that 
they can stand it for a while and say that the experience 
did not hurt them because they know now what a lifein 
misery means in a big city like Paris, with the winter 
before them. It would only make them fight all the 

* more for better conditions. 

“Very often we cannot bear to think of the out- 
rageous injustice of it all. Why should a man, because 
he is a Jew, a Catholic, a Social Democrat, a pacifist, 
a man of honest conviction, who has been working and 
saving and also helpful to others, now go about homeless, 
timid, humiliated, like a beggar? Surely he cannot go 
without the only comfort in life which he may find— 
without friends. Surely it is our duty to turn a friendly 
world’s opinion towards him who faces the winter time 
without a home, without food, without a right to stay 
and live and work anywhere.” ; 


This letter speaks only of the men, who have more 
physical strength to endure suffering. How much 
more intolerable it is for women and children! 

The non-Jewish refugees are divided into two 
major groups. There are the non-Aryan Christians 
who are compelled to leave Germany because of racial 
discrimination; and there are the Christians who are 
subjected to intellectual and political persecution 
because they refuse to conform to Nazi beliefs. In this 
latter group are professors, writers, pacifists, socialists, 
clergymen and liberal thinkers of every profession. 
There are also many whose integrity of spirit makes it 
impossible for them to live in Germany while National 
Socialism destroys intellectual, religious and political 
liberty. 

- These refugees in many cases have an excellent 
cultural and educational background. The Central 
File of Refugee Professional Workers, in July, 1935 
listed among the Christians eighty-eight doctors, 135 
lawyers and economists, seventy-one chemists, engi- 
neers and architects, fifty-three artists, 241 philologists 
and journalists, thirty-nine social workers, ten labora- 
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tory workers and fifty-seven secretaries, clerks, etc. 
These people have regarded themselves and have 
been regarded as pure Germans of Christian faith and 
practice. But in Hitler Germany they are unwanted 
because one of their forebears, either a parent or grand- 
parent, was of Jewish origin. 

It was in response to the desperate needs of these 
non-Aryan Christians and at the request of James G. 
McDonald, High Commissioner for German refugees, 
that the American Christian Committee for German 
Refugees was recently formed with leaders of the 
Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Friends, Methodist 


Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Reformed denominations as members. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman is chairman and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper is 
secretary. It is the first organized movement in the 
United States through which Protestant church mem- 
bers can render financial assistance to their suffering 


’ German brethren and cooperate in a great humanita- 


rian task. For immediate relief, settlement and 
rehabilitation of this group of refugees $400,000 
is needed. Contributions should be sent to the 
Committee’s headquarters, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


The Man from Ethiopia’ 


Augustus P. Reccord 


They shall be dismayed and confounded because 
of Ethiopia, their expectation. Isaiah 20:5. 


HIS is undoubtedly the hope of multitudes of 
people the world over with regard to Italy’s 
wanton invasion of Ethiopia. It is the hope 
of the great majority of Americans who view 

with dismay the futility of the effort to prevent war, 
and, later, to put an end to hostilities. Our sym- 
pathies go out instinctively to the Ethiopians, not 
because we know much about them, but because it is 
the American habit to sympathize with the under-dog, 
especially if that under-dog has the considerations of 
justice and of humanity on his side. 

Until recently the word “Ethiopian” meant little 
to the average American. Until Mussolini began his 
warlike preparations, how many of us knew that 
Ethiopia is the last independent African kingdom, 
that it occupies 350,000 square miles of territory, and 
that it has a population of nearly twelve millions of 
people? It occupies a lofty, mountainous plateau, cut 
off from the sea, shut in on every side by Italy, France, 
Great Britain and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Its 
people are a strange mixture of African pagans, 
Caucasian Christians and Black Jews. I recall my 
surprise when I first learned of the existence of this 
little group of Abyssinian Jews which, for centuries, 
had kept up the ancient Jewish rites and ceremonies 
until discovered by their fellow-religionists. Ethiopian 
Christianity, introduced in the fourth century, is of the 
Coptic variety and older than either the Eastern or the 
Roman branch of the Catholic Church. These Ethio- 
pian Christians find it impossible to reconcile the 
teachings of Jesus, as professed by Western Christians, 
with their use of violence and their resort to war. 

This is not the first time that Italy has attempted 
to conquer this brave people. In 1896 an invading 
force was practically annihilated by an overwhelming 
force of Ethiopian tribesmen. It is this defeat that 
Mussolini claims to have avenged by taking possession 
of several towns and villages from which the defenders 
had been strategically withdrawn. This resort to 
Fabian tactics is the hope of the Ethiopians and the 
despair of the Italians, but it cannot go on forever. 
Sooner or later, unless the other powers intervene, 
there must be a pitched battle between these Ethiopian 


*A sermon preached at the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., November 10. 


tribesmen, many of them armed only with spears and 
shields, and the highly trained Italian soldiers, armed 
with tanks, bombing planes, machine-guns and all of 
the most up-to-date equipment. Under such condi- 
tions it seems like hoping against hope to say that, if 
such a conflict takes place, the Italians will be dis- 
mayed and confounded with regard to their expecta- 
tions. 

Those who seek to justify this Italian adventure 
remind us that Mussolini is adopting the same tactics 
by which other European powers acquired their 
African possessions. But this was before the creation 
of the League of Nations, or the organization of the 
World Court, or the signing of the Kellogg Pact 
renouncing war as a method of settling international 
disputes. Let us grant that Italy needs an outlet for 
her increasing population, and raw material for her 
expanding industries. Today the machinery exists for 
meeting these needs without recourse to war. And so 
for the first time the League of Nations has dared to 
intervene in a major dispute. It has branded Italy as 
the aggressor, accused her of violating her obligations 
to the League, and announced its determination to 
apply both economic and financial sanctions. 

To the surprise of its detractors and even of the 
League itself, more than fifty nations have indicated 
their intention to support the League in this attempt. 
This means that they will discontinue trade relations 
with the offending nation, and refuse to buy or sell or 
loan money or provide credit. Furthermore, there is 
the implied threat that, if these measures fail, the 
League may resort to the more drastic measure of 
imposing military and naval sanctions. This would 
involve a blockade of Italian ports and the closing of 
the Suez Canal to lialian ships. It is the hope of all 
that this extreme measure will not be necessary, for 
Mussolini has declared that it means war, and yet 
Great Britain, with the most powerful navy in the 
world, has declared that if it does become necessary, 
she will back the League to the limit even if she has to 
back it alone. Thus in many ways this is the most 
critical moment in the war against war. If the League 
succeeds, it will go far toward achieving world peace. 
No nation will venture to repeat an experiment in 
which Italy has failed. But if the League fails, many 
of its best friends fear that it will mean the end of the 
League itself and a return to the old policy of com- 
petitive armaments, offensive and defensive alliances 
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and periodic outbreaks of bloodshed and war. What 
follower of the Prince of Peace can contemplate such 
an outcome except with feelings of apprehension and 
dismay? 

What are we doing to prevent it? Let us suppose 
that the man from Ethiopia should come to America 


for the purpose of finding an answer to this question. ' 


We must assume that he would be a critical observer. 
First of all, he was a man of authority, a public official, 
chief treasurer to Candace, Ethiopia’s queen. Again, 
he was a man of education, capable of reading other 
languages than his own. Still again, he was already a 
convert to Judaism, going up to Jerusalem to worship 
and deeply interested in the writings of one of the great 
Hebrew prophets. Last of all, he was undoubtedly a 
man of action, for when he had listened to Philip as 
he explained the new gospel, he decided at once to 
accept it and be baptized and said, substantially, “If 
eventually, why not now?” Such a man would not be 
misled by pious phrases. He would judge us by our 
deeds. Under such conditions we should expect to 
take more than a passing notice of his reactions. 

First of all, if this Ethiopian visitor should try to 
familiarize himself with the attitude of the United 
States since the great war he would find that we had 
persistently evaded our responsibilities for the main- 
tenance of peace. We helped the allied powers to win 
the war, but since then'we have refused to lend a hand 
in their efforts to keep the peace. Today, when once 
again the nations tremble upon the brink of another 
world war, we take refuge in an impossible neutrality. 

If now our Ethiopian visitor should try to find 
the reasons for this anomalous attitude, he would find 
at least three. First, the activity of professional 
militarists who believe, many of them sincerely, that 
the only way to insure peace is to be prepared for war. 
If a nation wishes to be respected by its sister nations 
it must make itself an object of fear. No nation in the 
world is so little in danger of attack by a foreign foe, 
and yet we must have a navy equal to that of any other 
nation in the world: Recently President Roosevelt 
has put his signature to a $460,000,000 naval appropri- 
ation bill, the largest peace-time bill in our history. 
As a signer of the Kellogg Pact we have pledged our- 
selves not to resort to war for the settlement of 
international disputes and to use our army only for 
defensive purposes, and: yet the army appropriation 
bill, also signed by the President, provides for $401,- 
000,000. Our total expenditure for military purposes 
for the current fiscal year has been estimated to be 
more than one billion dollars, and yet patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens, who are thrown into a panic at the 
thought of the work-relief bill for putting millions of 
the unemployed to work, have never uttered a word 
in protest against this wanton extravagance. 

A second reason for our non-cooperative attitude 
is the subterranean influence of the munition makers, 
as disclosed by the recent Senate investigation. The 
representatives of these “merchants of death’’ have 
never been absent from any ‘disarmament conference, 
and they have done everything in their power to 
insure failure, willing to jeopardize the peace of the 
world for the sake of material gain. It is only fair to 
say that they do not want war, that they are always 
relying upon some fortunate concurrence of events to 


prevent their efforts from resulting in armed conflict, 
but they are determined that the nations of the world 
shall live under the constant threat of war. Then no 
one of them will dare to take the initiative in disarm- 
ing. And what can prevent them from achieving their 
evil designs? Only an aroused public sentiment on the 
part of intelligent men and women the world over, and 
especially in our peaceable and peace-loving America. 

A third reason for our aloofness from international 
affairs is that policy of isolation which was instituted 
during the infancy of the republic and which we persist 
in perpetuating now that the nation has grown to 
mature statehood. Under the pretext of avoiding 
entangling alliances and preserving our neutrality, we 
place upon the other nations the responsibility for 
securing and maintaining a peace about which we prate 
with such pious unction. Let us suppose that two 
years ago, when Italy first announced its warlike in- 
tent, the United States had joined with Great Britain 
and France in notifying the Italian dictator that the 
moment his troops crossed the Ethiopian border with 
hostile intent, he would have arrayed against him the 
moral and economic and, if need be, the military and 
naval forces of these three great powers. Not an 
Italian soldier would have been mobilized. Dictators 
are too fond of power to commit political suicide. 
Furthermore, not a single American soldier would have 
crossed the sea, not a single drop of American blood 
would have been shed, and the cause of world peace 
would have been materially advanced. 

Instead, what did we do? Let the man from 
Ethoipia speak. First, he tells us, when Great Britain 
and France were trying to agree upon some policy 
which would put an end to hostilities, the League of 
Nations addressed a note to the United States and 
other non-member nations asking what our attitude 
would be in case it became necessary to impose sanc- 
tions. Would we jeopardize their efforts by insisting 
upon our rights as neutrals? And this was Secretary 
Hull’s reply: “Realizing that war adversely affects 
every country, that it may seriously endanger the 
economic welfare of each, and that it causes untold 
human misery and even threatens the existence of 
civilization, the United States, in keeping with the 
letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris and other peace 
obligations, undertakes:at all times to not only exercise 
its moral influence in favor of peace throughout the 
world, but to contribute in every practicable way 
within the limitations of our foreign policy to that end. 
It views with sympathetic interest the individual and 
concerted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or 
to localize and shorten the duration of war.” In other 
words, we will do nothing to prolong hostilities, we 
view with sympathy the efforts of other nations to 
restore peace, but we will not lift a hand to help! 

Next, reports the man from Ethiopia, Congress 
enacted neutrality legislation, placing a temporary 
embargo upon shipment of arms and munitions and 
empowering the President to place a ban upon Amer- 
ican ships carrying embargo articles, and warning 
Americans that if they traveled upon ships of belliger- 
ents they must do so at their own risk. How lightly 
such a warning is regarded is indicated by the an- 
nouncement of shipping interests that they would 
continue to call at Italian ports, and of the Standard 
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Cil Company that it would continue to sell oil to either 
belligerent. Compare with this the statement of 
Mr. Ford that, since the outbreak of hostilities, no 
product of the Ford Motor Company had been shipped 
to either of the warring nations. 

Let us suppose that the League finds it necessary 
to impose military and naval sanctions, attempts to 
blockade Italian ports, and that an American vessel, 
trying to run the blockade, is sunk by a British torpedo 
or a French mine. How long would our neutrality 
stand the strain? From Atlantic to Pacific would be 
heard another “Remember the Maine.’’ Unless the 
Administration exhibited greater powers of resistance 
than we have any reason to expect, we might find our- 
selves dragged into the war on the side of Italy instead 
of on the side of our natural allies. I prefer to see our 
country step in at the beginning and help to prevent 
war, rather than to have it dragged in later to bring it 
to an inglorious end. (In the words of Mr. Stimson, 
former Secretary of State: ‘The chief problem of the 
world today is war prevention, not isolation, for isola- 
tion in the modern world is a fantastic impossibility 
so far as keeping out of economic trouble is concerned.” 
And he adds: “The only method of saving us from 
war’s consequences is for all the nations of the world to 
cooperate to prevent war from starting. If it starts, 
it must be at once stamped out before it spreads.’’) 

Under such conditions, could we blame our Ethio- 
pian friend if he should remind us that what America 


needs today is not neutrality or isolation but more 
effective international cooperation? What we need, 
what the world needs, is moral disarmament, a will to 
peace which shall be as effective in the future as the 
will to war has been in the past. In the day of small 
things, when nations were widely separated and com- 
munications were difficult, an exaggerated nationalism 
was almost inevitable. Today, when all nations are 
bound together in one great economic unit, such an 
attitude is an anachronism. If we are to have peace, 
the nations of the world must abandon this selfish, 
nationalistic policy, take their stand upon right rather 
than might, and put their faith, not in armies and 
navies, but in an international court of justice. 

As for America, what we need, more than any 
other great nation, is to cultivate the international 
mind. Can we not insure that the presence of our 
representatives at the peace-table shall not hinder the 
cause of peace, but that we shall take the initiative in 
creating and maintaining the international machinery, 
which will allay the fear and apprehension which lead 
to competition in arms, and promote as great a rivalry 
in the things that make for peace? Then we may look 
forward with hope and expectation to the coming of 
the time foretold by one of our great poets: 

When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle- 
flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man—the Federation of the 
World. 


The Need of a New Technique in Unitarianism 
W. Rupert Holloway 


“1PON the motion of the writer, the ministers of 

4 i the Western Unitarian Conference, as- 
sembled at the annual meeting in 19384, 
Yi} appointed a committee of five to deliberate 
upon the need of a new technique in our Unitarian 
field. This committee concluded it would offer at the 
1935 conference a report based upon the experiment 
conducted at Madison, Wisconsin, in group-thinking 
and group-action. 

The basis of the Madison experiment was, first, a 
rejection of individualism; and, second, a_ hearty 
acceptance of a psychology that put the emphasis on 
the historic idea of the church, viz., as an organic 
society of persons holding lzke- mindedness to be essen- 
tial to the promotion of the religious life. 

The Madison plan, therefore, was to return to the 
idea of a communal church, in no old-fashioned sense, 
but rather along the lines of the church as a sharer in 
the life of the larger community, the end of religious 
effort being the provision of the “good life” as modern 
people envisaged it. The like-mindedness to be 
cultivated, it was held, could be based only upon a 
frank fact-finding basis. The church, accepting, as 
far as it was able, the role of leadership, must deal with 
the problems of persons and of society as it found them. 

Before proceeding with an outline of the Madison 
plan, it is necessary to point out that there always has 
been a basis of like-mindedness among Unitarians. 
Despite the boast of “individualism” and the advocacy 
of a laissez-faire policy in the denomination, Unitarian- 
ism has had to be a group concept and a group practice. 


All the values cherished by Unitarians (freedom of 
thought, freedom of the pulpit and the pew, the use of 
reason instead of tradition, etc.) have been group 
values. No Unitarian has had freedom of any sort 
unless it was guaranteed by the group, but Unitarians 
have seemingly held the idea that freedom of mind and > 
action was purely a type of release of the individual 
from coercion. Freedom is a social way of life within 
the group environment. Moreover, freedom is not an 
end in itself but is a tool whereby we hope to achieve 
some sort of satisfaction. 

In the second place, it was plain that our boasted 
privilege of laissez-faire was only too evidently part of 
a culture that had been outgrown. Today, the 
emphasis is not upon the person but upon society. 
Group psychology, practically speaking, rests upon the 
obvious ground that the controls of life are in the 
hands of groups, not individuals. As every sociologist 
points out, institutions are of more importance than 
persons. We cannot settle a problem in the modern 
world by viewing it purely as a personal problem. 
Unitarianism itself can only be understood as a group 
phenomenon and as an institution. 

The Madison plan seeks to extend this like- 
mindedness of the Unitarian group and to bring it 
up to date. How necessary it is to make this effort 
we must take for granted. Unitarians are speaking an 
ancient language when they say, as they often do, 
ministers and laymen alike, that no two Unitarians 
think the same way and that each is free to follow his 
own light. Since the rise of the scientific spirit, we 
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have come to realize that in the search for truth there 
is a community of effort and of technique. No 
scientist follows his own light; he follows the truth as 
it is discovered by cooperative effort; he guides his 
thinking by the logic of the facts. That he may have 
glimpses of unique insight does not make him inde- 
pendent of the common search for truth. If any 
scientist began at scratch he would get nowhere; he 
works in unison with his colleagues living and dead. 

The freedom that Unitarians enjoy is a freedom 
gained by the same cooperative process; the intelli- 
gence that we use is not a product of the individual but 
is dependent upon a common culture. Now, since 
like-mindedness is the necessary ingredient in any 
solution of human problems, we Unitarians as a 
religious group must devise techniques by which to 
extend it. The Madison plan aims simply to follow the 
usual scientific procedure—to submit ourselves as a 
group to the discipline of the facts. We take a problem 
of today that deals either with personal reconstruction 
or social reconstruction (the two go hand-in-hand) and 
face it in a spirit of truthfulness. At least, that is what 
we strive to do. Our objective, of course, is discovery: 
can we find a method by which to solve the problem; 
can we help the person and the community to reach 
the happier life? There is no guarantee that we can do 
anything to ameliorate a particular condition; our first 
task is to scrutinize the situation and to think mutually 
about it. 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of this 
technique. Unitarian churches are not like-minded in 
many ways. Our group in Madison is a composite of 
many varying attitudes and conflicting outlooks; we 
have Socialists, Progressives, Democrats, Republicans, 
and what not, who wish to act towards life in radically 
different ways. The fact that they call themselves 
Unitarians does not help them to solve one problem 
on a mutual basis. Only by facing facts and transcend- 
ing differences in the light of the immediate human 


Unitarian Cooperation 
Albert C. 


RESPOND to the request of the Editor for an 
article on the Oxford Group Movement. 
The interest of the reader, I suspect, will be 
in part to learn why a left-wing Unitarian, 

which is my reputation, should have commerce with a 

multitude of people whose theology is orthodox of the 

most conservative type. 
It is remembered that a year and a half ago when 

I wrote a sympathetic account of what I saw and 

experienced at an international house party in Oxford, 

England, for The Boston Evening Transcript, there was 

something like gentle derision about my “getting 

religion” in an editorial in The Register by Dr. Palfrey 

Perkins. He allowed that if my life had been changed 

by the Oxford Group, the movement must have some- 

thing. The fact is, it has. 


I shall not say, and I never have said, how much 


it has done for me. But this I do aver: I found more 
spiritual reality and contagion among the Groupers 
than I had known before. As a Unitarian with a 
faculty highly developed for criticism, a characteristic 


need are they able to free themselves from prejudice. 

Take, for example, the housing problem in a com- 
munity, the fact that any given city has a slum area 
which should be wiped out: we have the group face the 
problem, decide what to do about it, and then make an 
effort to improve the situation. Group-thinking and 
group-action provide a new stimulus and create a new 
fellowship. The individual who sits in the circle merely 
to vent his prejudices or his own unique slant on the 
problem has to become more open-minded or to lose 
his function in the group. 

One could take a theological puzzle and submit it 
to the logic of the same technique. Humanism versus 
theism has been a bone of contention in the denomina- 
tion. There has been more heat than light generated 
in the struggle. Or we can put the “hope” of immor- 
tality to the group-test. We have not dealt with such 
questions in the Madison group because we have been 
concerned more with problems arising out of the de- 
pression—the plight of the unemployed, the psychic 
sickness of persons on relief—but we see no end to the 
creative possibilities of the new technique in bringing 
about a new sort of like-mindedness. The decadence of 
the denomination is due mainly to the fact that we 
have no consciousness of a group function. 

By this method, also, we are able to project our- 
selves into community life. The individual reformer 
has had his day. The need now is for effective group 
organization in the field of reform. And the best of 
our method is that it is a very democratic process; the 
leadership comes from the group, not from a dictator. 
We do not expect some sort of supernatural “guid- 
ance’ to arise from the group’s deliberation; we 
realize clearly that the interaction of persons in any 
group produces new ideas and results in a new dynamic 
spirit. We seek the best expert opinion in fields where 
research has been done. Our religious striving ulti- 
mately rests upon our desire to increase human 
happiness. 


Can Change the World 


Dieffenbach 


I had in common with most of my colleagues in the 
ministry, and hardly less in the laity, I doubt if 
religion the past twenty years has been more than one- 
tenth the reality which I now feel. 

When another of my ministerial brethren re- 
marked to me incredulously, if not patronizingly, that 
he was glad this thing had happened to me, I replied in 
my best dulcet tone, “Wouldn’t it be good for all of 
us?” It would. 

The trouble with us in the Unitarian household is, 
as the Commission of Appraisal is at pains to say in 
many a paragraph, that we have no religion vital and 
dynamic enough to make us people of spiritnal power. 
Add us all up and huddle us together and what have 
you? A precarious condition, says the Commission, 
an ebbing religious life that is bringing us near to 
extinction. With all of our pride—most of it of dubi- 
ous quality—in our theological wisdom, we have paled 
and withered, grown stale and lifeless, when just a 
little attention to religion would have saved us from 
the slow, dying rate. 
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On the other hand, the Oxford Group Movement 
in these eighteen months has done truly marvelous 
things. Recently there was a luncheon meeting in 
Boston at which the Honorable Carl J. Hambro, 
president of the Norwegian Parliment and dean among 
the delegates to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
delivered an address which has been movingly inter- 
preted in an editorial in The Register by Harold L. 
Fraser, a member, if you please, of King’s Chapel,— 
one of Dr. Perkins’s parishioners. 

Mr. Fraser described Mr. Hambro as ‘‘an inter- 
national leader in the Oxford Group Movement.” 
Seven hundred people in Boston crowded upon the 
words of this man who is glad to call himself a politi- 
cian. Many Unitarians were there. Why not? It was 
expected that there would be not more than four 
hundred present, for the invitations were limited on 
account of the room. 

Among the guests was a prominent Jewish editor 
and leader. Something beneath and above and beyond 
any theological concept must have got him there, for 
he is interested. The plain fact is, if I may digress for 
a moment, the Oxford Group Movement nowhere 
permits theology to crowd itself out in front of religion. 
Theology is a framework, and it is always present 
though it ought never to be obtrusive anywhere when 
the business in hand is spiritual revolution. ‘The 
warm, human, quickening, radiant and changing 
power of religion completely envelops the intellectual 
structure. Not a joint shows through. And yet the 
structure is absolutely necessary, else religion would 
“collapse gelatinously.” 

But my theology, while it differs from that of some 
of my Oxford Group friends, does not separate me 
spiritually by a hair’s breadth from any one of them. 
It is true, I do not thrust it in anyone’s face—my 
theology, I mean. There is a time for theology and 
there is a time for religion. I can still enjoy an intel- 
lectual feast with anyone who can instruct me in 
metaphysics, and no subject appeals to me more than 
the issue of humanism and theism. But I have greater 
need of religion than of theology. 

Certain crises come in our lives that theology as 
such cannot resolve. I have had mine, and so have 
you had yours, good reader. Well, Mr. Hambro had 
a crisis in his life, and he was “changed.”’ God 
changed him, he says. The four absolutes of the 
Oxford Group which check a man, that is, keep him 
from falling into silly religious notions and test all his 
conduct continually—these Mr. Hambro took seri- 
ously. They are: absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness and absolute love. (All relig- 
ious qualities are absolutes.) It is miraculous how 
this statesman carried his religion with the four-fold 
standard into his international work. 

This autumn when the Italo-Ethiopian crisis 
confronted the League it is said Geneva became a city 
with a new spiritual atmosphere because the Oxford 
Group team of seven hundred indefatigable life- 
changers were already there seeking out individuals 
and telling them what Christ’s way for the world 
is. 


They call it a supra-national revolution, which 


begins with the single person. Not appeals by lobby- 


ists for votes in the League this way or that; not 
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petitions circulated by enthusiasts for Utopia, to be 
signed and forgotten; not warm resolutions that begin 
to languish before the meeting is adjourned—none of 
these familiar things is the way of the Oxford Group. 
Religion is personal. Social and political issues are 
met and settled by bad men, careless men, who are 
changed into good men one by one, and they make the 
good effective in other men one by one till the number 
becomes a multitude of persons. 

The attitude of the League of Nations in this 
grave juncture of history has been much better than 
many people expected, and it is declared that the 
Oxford Group was the chief instrumentality for the 
change. I believe it helped mightily. Mr. Fraser 
says: ““At Geneva, the nerve center of the world today, 
this group is exercising a strong and growing influence. 
M. Benes, president of the League of Nations Council, 
tendered a luncheon recently to the representatives of 
forty-four nations, at which the Oxford Groupers had 
their chance to insist that those nations, through the 
individuals in them, must surrender to God.” That 
was before the League took action. 

Again, Mr. Fraser: “‘In other countries of the 
world, things are happening. Under Mr. Hambro’s 
leadership, this group has conducted something like a 
revival which has swept across Norway like a flame, 
changing lives in its course. He reported at this’ 
Boston luncheon that ‘Denmark has been shaken like 
a leaf.’ In Canada and other countries of the world, 
and this is significant, not the common people only, 
but the rulers, the politicians, the men who dictate 
policies, are listening to the demand of this group for 
God-guided lives.” 

In Boston, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, founder 
and leader of the Oxford Group Movement, told me 
why the international team has come to the United 
States. They want to change this country! Before 
this article is printed there will have been a great 
Oxford Group meeting in New York, with statesmen 
from Washington present and some of them witness- 
ing. Groupers have seen the President. Secretary of 
State Hull has warmed to their purposes, and so has 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. There is a faith 
not of this world in the Oxford Group Movement that 
religion can bring us out of our depression and our 
desperation to peace and prosperity, though I hasten 
to say the material end of the efficacious work is never 
permitted to get out of its proper place. The spiritual 
is first, and ‘‘all these things shall be added.” 

But, I know someone is saying, you have not told 
us what the Oxford Group Movement is. Oh, but I 
have. What it does itis. These people believe in God 
while others waver. They find in their faith life- 
changing power. First, they surrender. That is 
before all. By meditation, study and prayer in their 
quiet times they are guided according to their four 
absolutes in all of their behavior. They square up— 
that is, make restitution for—the injuries, wrongs, 
sins, they have done, and share their lives with others, 
not hesitating to tell the most intimate things out of 
their past and how they have been changed. These 
personal “‘sharing”’ testimonies are generally not public 
recitations, but are between individuals. They keep 
alive by changing other lives; that is, not they but the 
Spirit working through them. 
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Once there was terrific criticism that the Oxford 
Group Movement was only the old-time selfish per- 
sonal “salvation” business. It was said also that the 
Groupers were subsidized in effect by the people of 
plenty and privilege; amazing articles were printed 
that they were reactionary on all social questions. 
Another shaft was that only the nice people, the up- 
and-outs, were welcome in the movement—a social 
register of the best sinners. 

What is the fact? None of the foregoing criticisms 


is based on fact. There is nothing in the Oxford Group 
Movement which is at variance at any point with 
traditional Christianity. I have heard a thousand 
Groupers give their witness; seen them living radiantly 
day by day; known their almost incredible dedication, 
quest and persistence; beheld their countless miracles 
of changing lives. I am not able to understand why 
they should meet any opposition in Christendom. Let 
us Unitarians cooperate with them and overcome the 
world. 


Rededication at Springfield, Mass. 


Gertrude Plummer Goward 


Caw) HE Church of the Unity (Unitarian-Universal- 
< Aes| ist) in Springfield, Mass., a beautiful Gothic 
cf Wy] structure erected in 1869, was formally 

w=} yededicated on the afternoon of Sunday, 
Nov. 17. The church has been in the process of re- 
building ever since June 3, under the supervision of 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., the architect. 

The richly appointed chancel with its fine new 
organ and the new lighting system greatly improve the 
auditorium. In the assembly room at the rear of the 
building, the stage and kitchen have been relocated. 
‘Memorials to many former members of the society, 
or to loved ones of present members, have been 
utilized to meet the greater part of the expense inci- 
dental to these changes. All contributions were 
voluntary, and were secured through the devoted and 
indefatigible efforts of the minister, the Rev. Cwen 
Whitman Eames. 

The chancel arch, in memory of Anna S. Dewey, 
given by her daughter, Mrs. William E. Gilbert, com- 
pletely alters the front of the auditorium. Of masonry 
construction, matching in color the brown stone 
columns which separate the nave from the side aisles, 
it provides a perfect frame for the jewel-like beauty 
within the chancel. 

The arch is bordered with a design in green, red 
and black matching that around the Gilbert memorial 
window at the opposite end of the auditorium. 

Ecclesiastical red and gold glow from the chancel. 
At the center rear, light falls through a three-panel 
Gothic window in rich shades of red, blue and green. 
Christ as King is the central figure. This window is a 
memorial to William Wallace McClench, given by 
friends and business associates. 

Above the chancel window a gorgeous diaper 
design in blue, gold and deep crimson makes of the 
wall space a rich brocade, but to the left and right the 
soft neutral brown tinting seen elsewhere sets off the 
window, while against the brown stained paneling 
below the window the glowing color of the dossal serves 
as a background for the altar. The dossal is the gift 
of Miss Genevieve B. Phelps, in memory of her 
brother, John B. Phelps. It is made of rich red and 
gold silk damask in three panels, with orphreys of red 
silk velours, and is finished with gold galloon. 


The altar, a memorial to Eugene A. Dexter, is the . 


gift of his wife, Mrs. Henrietta F. Dexter. It is of light 
Bottocino marble, with an inserted border of alternate 
Belgian black and Siena marble. On the altar are 
placed a lovely cross and candlesticks of burnished 


brass, given by members of the parish in token of their 
affectionate regard for the minister and his wife, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Owen Whitman Eames. The match- 
ing altar vases are the gift of Mrs. Grace Dwight 
Kirkham. 

To the right of the altar stands the console of the 
new Aeolian-Skinner organ, the gift of Mrs. Emily 
O. Harris, in memory of her husband, Frederick 
Harris. 

To the left of the altar are the choir stalls, the gift 
of Mrs. Guy Kirkham and the late Mr. Kirkham in 
memory of George Dwight and George Dwight, Jr. 

Erected at the left of the chancel steps is the round 
pulpit, a beautiful piece of workmanship, combining 
hand-carving in the ancient vine design with exquisite 
linen fold panels. It is the gift of William H. Sargeant, 
in memory of his wife, Bell Scott Sargeant. 

In front of the organ console, at the right of the 
chancel, are two clergy seats, given by Mrs. Grace 
Dwight Kirkham in memory of her husband, Guy 
Kirkham. The clergy desk and kneeler in front of 
these seats are a memorial to Mabel Littlefield Loeb, 
given by her husband, Henry Loeb. 

To the right of the chancel steps is a carved lectern 
of the ancient revolving type, on which rest two 
Oxford Bibles, bound in Persian morocco. The 
lectern is a memorial to Agnes Don Allen Foss, given 
by her son, Henry Dow Foss, while the Bibles are gifts 
of Mabel E. Keyes and Lawrence E. Keyes, in memory 
of their mother, Martha Lydia Keyes. In each Bible is 
a marker of ecclesiastical red silk grosgrain ribbon, 
embroidered in gold thread, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Niles W. Goward in memory of their daughter, 
Gertrude S. Goward. 

The beautiful deep red silk frontal on the pulpit 
is the joint gift of the church school and the Young 
People’s Union. 

Three low steps lead up into the chancel, and the 
altar is elevated another step above the chancel floor. 
Steps and floor alike are of gray-green slate, and are a 
memorial to Mary Dana Stebbins, made possible by 
the pe of her son, Harold Dana Stebbins. 

e wrought-iron sanctuary lamp is the gift of 
Walter C. Burns of Boston. i i ae 

At the left of the chancel hangs a new hymn board, 
the gift of Miss Mercedes Lillie and Mrs. Florence 
Lillie Wheeler, in memory of their father and mother, - 
Alice Stone Lillie and Dexter P. Lillie. A marker 
plate on the one-time pew of the Orne family, the gift 
of George Dwight Pratt, bears the following names: 
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Samuel Orne, Lucy Bassett Dwight Orne, Lucinda 
Howard Orne Pratt. 

The choir room adjoining the chancel and occupy- 
ing space which was formerly the kitchen, is furnished 
as a memorial to the late Austin B. Bush and his wife 
Persis C. Bush, made possible by a bequest from the 
latter’s estate. A new entrance to the church audi- 
torium has been made from this room, entrance also 
being provided thence into the chancel, and new 
matching doors have been hung both at these points 
and at the exit from the auditorium into the hall con- 
necting with the assembly room, and with the rear out- 
side entrance to the building. 

The new chandeliers in the auditorium constitute 
memorials to the following: Joseph F. Pynchon, given 
by his wife, Mrs. Edith Dale Pynchon; Frank E. 
Tuttle, given by his wife, Mrs. Sarah F. Tuttle; Clara 


Fay Hall, given by Miss Nella M. Stockwell; Robert © 


W. Folsom, given by the Lymen’s League, from a 
bequest made to it by Mr. Folsom. 

Permanent records of all these memorials will be 
inscribed in a Book of Remembrance which will rest 
in a glass-covered case supported upon a beautifully 
carved pedestal. This also is a memorial, the gift of 
Mrs. Frederick R. Humpage and Mrs. J. W. Stacy 
in remembrance of their sister, Nancy McClure Moore. 

Together with the reconstruction work the entire 
auditorium, including the magnificent stained glass 
windows and the richly decorated wail surfaces, has 
been thoroughly cleaned, the plaster repaired, and the 
paint retouched as needed. Installation of new light- 
ing fixtures and redecoration throughout the assembly- 
room unit complete the reconditioning of the entire 
building. The Women’s Alliance has agreed to meet 
the expense of relocating the kitchen as its contribu- 
tion to the general reconstruction program. 

The building committee consisted of Wesley E. 
Monk, chairman, Edwin H. Pinney, Holland L. Blinn, 
and Raymond B. Shattuck, with Harry B. Hopson, 
chairman of the parish standing committee, and Mr. 
Eames, ev-officio. The late Guy Kirkham, up to 
his death in August, was also a member. This com- 
mittee retained the services of Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of 
Boston, who drew up the original plans for the recon- 
struction, as architect, and of Walter G. Burns as 
builder. Mr. Lewis, the architect, long a student of 
the Gothic form, had for years made a special study of 
the work of the late H. H. Richardson, original de- 
signer of the Church of the Unity. In the course of the 
reconstruction much structural evidence was revealed 
to make plausible the theory that Mr. Richardson’s 
first plans provided for a chancel, which for some 
reason never was constructed until now. 

All these developments during the past summer 
have been but the carrying out of a long tradition of 
progressive thought and action dating back to the 
forming on February 15, 1819, of the so-called “Third 
Congregational Society.”” This society was formed by 
a group which seceded from the First Church in Court 
Square because of desire for “independent thought and 
free investigation,” but the successor of this group, the 
present parish of the Church of the Unity, has been 
graciously welcomed during the past five months in 
that same First Church, sharing pews and pulpit alike 
with pastor and congregation. 


The first edifice occupied by the Third Congre- 
gational Society stood at the corner of State and 
Willow Streets, and was used from January, 1820, until 
February, 1869. The cornerstone of the present 
structure, which was then formally named the Church 
of the Unity, was laid on May 20, 1869. In the spring 
of 1928 the First Universalist Society of Springfield, 
known as St. Paul’s Universalist Church, merged with 
the Church of the Unity. 

The following pastors have served the society 
since its incorporation: William B. O. Peabody, 
George F. Simmons, Francis Tiffany, Charles Hum- 
phreys, James B. Moore (not installed), Amory D. 
Mayo, Edward B. Payne, John Cuckson, Bradley 
Gilman, Augustus P. Reccord, Charles Addison Wing, 
and Owen Whitman Eames. ~ 

Of these only the last three survive, Dr. Reccord 
being now located in Detroit, Mich., and Mr. Wing in 
Denver, Colo. Special invitations to attend these 
services were sent to them as well as to officials of both 
the Unitarian and Universalist national organizations, 
to the ministers of all Springfield churches, to ministers 
of affiliated liberal churches in the Connecticut Valley, 
and to interested ministers and laymen throughout 
New England. 

The first storm of the season covered the streets 
of Springfield with icy slush on Sunday afternoon, 
November 17, but despite the weather the auditorium 
was crowded to capacity by more than six hundred 
from far and near. Simplicity and appropriateness 
marked the entire ceremony. 

The new organist, F. Carroll McKinstry, for the 
past two years associate organist and choir director of 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, used for his prelude 
selections from the Sixth Sonata of Mendelssohn, 
and the new chorus choir of twelve voices entered to 
the processional hymn, “‘O God, our help in ages past.” 
The call to worship and invocation, by the minister, 
Mr. Eames, began with the same sentences used by 
the late Rev. Charles A. Humphreys at the original 
dedication of the edifice. 

Mr. Eames, in his brief address of dedication, 
paid tribute individually to architect, builder, sub- 
contractors and the faithful sexton, Mr. Russell 
Thomas, for their inspired achievement and remark- 
able spirit. He then called on the people to join “‘in 
dedicating these memoriais to the sacred purpose for 
which they are intended.” 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish brought to the church the 
greetings of the American Unitarian Association, 
and expressed appreciation of the traditions, service 
and honorable history of the Church of the Unity. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz brought the congratulations 
and greetings of the Universalist General Convention, 
emphasizing a significance beyond this vicinity and 
immediate group, in the achievement and progress 
embodied in the structural changes. 

Dr. David Nelson Beach, minister of the First 
Church of Springfield, as pastor of “the mother church 
of which this is the daughter,” appropriately brought 
the greetings of the churches of the city, and of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference with its six 
hundred member churches. 

Prayer, recessional and benediction closed the 
service. 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION ON SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
(Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U.) 


Ida E. Metz 


The Joint Commission on Social Responsibility had its 
beginning in the Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union 
about six years ago, when the Unitarian Church became more 
definitely interested in programs of social action. The young 
people felt the need of expressing their religion in a social way. 
Consequently five committees were organized on the following 
subjects: International Relations, Social Service, Labor, Citizen- 
ship, and Crime and Mental Abnormality. These committees 
comprised what was known as the Y. P. R. U. Commission on 
Social Responsibility. Much of the ground work for what was 
later to be the joint commission was laid by this group, and great 
credit should be given them for it. 

Some time later, in 1982, when it became evident that there 
was some feeling that the two young people’s groups, the Y.P.C.U. 
and the Y. P. R. U., ought to have some projects on which they 
could work together, it was suggested that this commission might 
be the answer. Both groups in their 1933 annual meetings were 
much in favor of the joint commission, and it was voted to 
establish one. When the commission became a joint project two 
more committees were added on, Alcohol and Other Drugs, and 
Recreation. The commission is now well started on its third year 
of service to the local unions. 

The commission is organized with a chairman and an asso- 
ciate chairman, one a Universalist, the other a Unitarian, and the 
seven committees, each of which has a chairman and a sub- 
chairman, and such other members as the committee may desire. 
As far as it is possible the membership on the whole commission 
and on the various committees is divided equally between Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian young people. 

Since both the Unitarian and Universalist church bodies and 
both young people’s groups have passed, annually, many resolu- 
tions on social questions of the day, the commission exists to 
make these resolutions more than just words on paper. It is 
functioning to make clear these policies and to offer information 
from approved sources along the lines of social responsibility. 
The commission is an attempt to make the work of the church 
real and vital in the needs of our modern society and for its better- 
ment. In attempting to educate the young people, we are taking 
a forward step towards movements for social betterment. It is 
one expression of the feeling that is more and more evident today, 
that we cannot live for ourselves alone. 

Another and more secondary function, but one which is just 
as important, is that the commission has shown in practical form 
that young people from these two denominations can work and 
cooperate together, harmoniously, and accomplish many projects 
- of real value. 

Each committee is autonomous in making its plans. Each 
one is headed by young people vitally interested in the work of 
their committee. The main function of each committee is to 
gather pertinent material in the particular field covered by the 
committee and to present it to local groups for educational dis- 
cussion meetings. Thus the commission functions to make the 
work of our local unions more vital and interesting. 

No article concerning the commission would be complete 
without giving some indication of the plans for the coming year. 
They are many and varied. We feel that our trial period is over 
and that we are really established. We can build with assurance 
on what the commission has done in the past. Probably one of 
the most important things that we hope to accomplish is the 
formation of a new committee on Family and Marriage Problems. 
The feeling has been expressed from many quarters that such a 
committee would be of value and of interest to youth groups. 
And, as many of the leaders in the field of mental hygiene, psy- 
chology, social work and legislation feel that education before 
marriage is very worth while, we cannot help but think that 
young people everywhere want to have the information on this 
subject gathered and put in a useful form for them. 

The Social Service Committee is planning for the near future 


another of its round table conferences on social service work. This 
year we hope to get such conferences organized in other cities and 
centers outside of Boston. Here they have proved of great value 
and interest, and we know that other groups would benefit by a 
conference in their own communities. This committee is sponsor- 
ing the new colored motion picture film of the Clara Barton Camp 
for Diabetic Children at North Oxford, Mass. It shows the camp 
during the busy summer months, when children from all parts of 
the country come to learn how to treat their cases of diabetes. 
This film is available to all groups which wish to use it. The 


’Camp will be one of the projects in which this committee will 


place its efforts to emphasize the excellent work which is being 
done there. 

The International Relations Committee was busy through- 
out November gathering material on peace and the events in 
Ethiopia which have been holding our attention. The com- 
mittee has suggested the book of ‘‘Peace Plays,’’ which is excellent 
and which could be used to advantage in many of our churches 
to aid in disseminating the knowledge and feeling about 
peace. 

The other committees are all busy working out programs of 
interest and information pertinent in their own fields. 

We are organized to serve the loca! youth groups, and for this 
reason we stand ready to speak on the work of the commission or 
to aid a local group in any way we can with information about the 
commission. We want our scope of activity to be as broad and 
useful as possible in the work of the church as a whole. 


* * *% 


THE WORK OF ALICE COE McGLAUFLIN 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, known from one end of our 
denomination to the other as a singer and as the wife of the 
former General Superintendent, Dr. William H. McGlauflin, 
who died some years ago, is busy and happy in her editorial work 
in Washington, as indicated by the following news release of the 
American Federation of Arts: 

The American Federation of Arts is happy to announce that 
the first edition of “Who’s Who in American Art’”’ is now ready 
for distribution. The most important new reference book on art 
in more than a decade, ‘‘Who’s Who in American Art” is pub- 
lished by the Federation in answer to a long-felt need. That it 
is a vital necessity to museums, schools, artists, art workers, 
collectors, the art trade—in fact, to everyone actively interested 
in art—is indicated by the more than 1,000 advance orders, even 
before it was on the press! 

A compact, handy volume, ‘‘Who’s Who in American Art’ 
gives pertinent facts about this country’s living artists, and 
includes, as well, relative features. In Volume I, for instance, 
there is: 

1. Up-to-date, biographical information on living American 
artists—painters, sculptors, illustrators, cartoonists, graphic 
artists and craftsmen—and lecturers on art, available for en- 
gagements. In each case, home and studio addresses are given, 
awards and location of work in collections, and complete bio- 
graphical information. 

2. A necrology for 1934, and the first ten months of 1935, 
of important artists, architects and patrons of the arts. 

3. As a special feature, a geographical index, lucating by 
state every artist in the biographical directory. 

Every state in the Union is represented in the biographical 
directory, and Hawaii and Porto Rico, and American artists in 
fifteen foreign countries. 

As might be expected, New York heads the list, with 1,717 
artists. Second, and somewhat as a surprise, comes California, 
with 563, followed in close order by Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
and Illinois. France leads in the number of American artists 
residing abroad, with fifty-one. 

Everything possible has been done to make ‘“Who’s Who in 
American Art” complete, accurate, authoritative. The material 


was gathered from the artists—then correlated, checked and | 


boiled down to essential facts by a trained editorial staff, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin. 


| 
| 
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Published biennially, the price of ““Who’s Who in American 
Art”’ is $8 the copy. 


* * * 


ETERNAL BREATHING 


The president and directors of the Merchants Association 
of New York can now sit back peacefully, happy in the knowledge 
that they have asked the President nothing but the impossible. 
They want him to give business “unqualified assurances” that the 
“breathing spell’’ which began with the adjournment of Congress 
“become in fact a permanent period during which business may 
live in a wholesome atmosphere of confidence based on the 
knowledge that it will be free from further Government inter- 
ference and further burdens in the form of taxation.” 

From this one gathers in a general way that the Merchants 
Association is somewhat less than delghted with the New Deal, 
but that is not what it says. It says that it wants no more 
“Government interference,’ and it cannot really mean that. 
Does it want interstate trucks and buses removed from the new 
control by the I. C. C.? Does it want the I. C. C. itself abolished 
and the railroads returned to unregulated competition? Does it 
want no more regulation of public utilities, of securities, of the 
Stock Exchange, of banking, of the radio, of the liquor trade, of 
monopolies, of fair trade practices? Is it against the imposition 
of import duties of all kinds? We should probably find, if we took 
a poll of its members, that it wanted all these forms of ‘‘Govern- 
ment interference” continued, though there might be a good deal 
of difference of opinion whether the present interferences are of 
the right kind or not. 

Nor can the president and directors of the Merchants As- 
sociation mean that while they are resigned to present Govern- 
ment interferences, they do not want any extension of them in 
the future. As new industries and new conditions arise, new legis- 
lation, and changes in old legislation, are needed to meet the 
changed condition and the new problems. All this is obvious. 
Why, then, do the Merchants Association and similar organiza- 
tions so often make these sweeping demands that expose them to 
easy answers and have, at best, nothing”but a rhetorical value? 
There are certain Government interferences which they believe 
to be beneficent and others which they regard as pernicious. 
They can usefully offer specific criticisms of specific laws. They 
can even suggest that it is unwise to jam through a dozen im- 
portant ‘‘reform” bills at once, some resting on humanitarian 
aspirations, some primarily punitive in motive, some based on 
some one’s new economic theory, but most of them insufficiently 
debated and studied. But they cannot seriously expect any re- 
sponsible publ'c man to give “‘unqualified assurances” of no more 
“Government interference,’ because he would be talking non- 


sense.— New York Times. 
* ES * 


INDIANAPOLIS STUDENT CONVENTION 


More arresting is the announcement that the Twelfth 
Quadrennial Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
will meet in Indianapolis the last of December than is the news 
of powerful forces attacking governmental policies and menacing 
international statutes. Twenty-five hundred delegates gathering 
during their Christmas holiday from several hundred colleges 
and universities of Canada and the United States, unitedly 
facing world conflicts and social changes in the light of Christian 
precepts, is a force to be recognized and valued. 

Kagawa, Japan’s great apostle, aflame with the message of 
love, justice, and economic freedom; the Archbishop of York, 
William Temple, Great Britain’s Christian statesman of world 
repute; T. Z. Koo, often called “the Chinese missionary to the 
Christians of the Occident;’’ Mrs. Induk Pak, a Korean of excep- 
tional ability and field secretary of the Cooperative Committee 
on Work Among Rural Women; Basil Mathews, author, publicist, 
and lecturer, are overseas speakers who will be joined by na- 
tionals and returned missionaries of Canada and the United 
States. Gonzalo Baze Camargo, secretary of the National 
Christian Council of Mexico, and John A. Mackay, formerly of 
Peru, evangelist and author, will interpret the tides and problems 
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of the Latin American countries. While Richard Roberts, mod- 
erator of the United Church of Canada, Daniel J. Fleming, Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, E. Fay Campbell, and Henry P. Van 
Dusen are among those who may be termed interpreters of the 
home base. 

It is gratifying that attending this Convention, which may 
well be called the golden anniversary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, will be John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer, co- 
founders with Robert P. Wilder of this great movement that has 
fired students with missionary zeal and has been a great factor 
in having over 13,000 of its members sail for service in 110 mis- 
sion fields. 

The program will consist of platform addresses, informal 
seminars, international teas, musical programs, a missionary 
play, and motion pictures. ‘Foreign Missions—Their Present 
and Future,” “Christian Fellowship and World Peace,” “Basis 
for Belief in the Uniqueness of Jesus,’”’ and “The Church’s Home 
Missionary Task,” are a few of the subjects for seminar discus- 
son. Groups will also consider ‘‘The Christian Fellowship in 
Relation to Current Political Trends,” “The Adequacy of the 
Christian Faith for Human Needs,” ‘‘Christian Fellowship and 
Industrial Problems,” ‘““Noteworthy Methods and Movements 
in Contemporary Evangelism,” and ‘Religious Liberty and the 
Modern State.” 

In view of the rapidly changing world events. the poignant 
sense of the need for the practice of world solidarity, and the. 
continual thrusts made at the very roots of civilization, both 
speakers and delegates will be afforded an opportunity to weigh 
seriously the sharp struggle between the Christian faith and 
pagan tendencies, deciding what part is to be theirs in this new 
age. Indeed, this conference can furnish a practical demonstra- 
tion that the vitalizing message of Christ is not shunned by youth, 
that youth faces the reality of the problems of the world and is 
willing to travel beyond the ‘‘second mile” in the application of 
the Christian precepts and faith in the meeting of humanity’s 
needs. 

For further information address the Convention Registrar, 
Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
INGRYS 


* * * 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 
1835—December 13—1935 


He bore men’s listening souls aloft 

Unto that holy place 

Wherein his spirit ever dwelt 

Before his Father’s face. 

He touched the great world’s sin and need 
With healing, kind and strong; 

And once, for children whom he loved, 
He made a tender song. 


Amid hosannas heavenly, 
I wonder, does he hear— 
As Christmas comes—upborne from earth 
On childish voices clear, 
The song of “Little Bethlehem,’’ 
His song of God’s good-will; 
And as he listens, does he know 
We love and thank him still? 
Maria L. Drew. 


* * * 


You may perhaps say, “Well, you can always turn off your 
radio,” and individually that is true; but what you can’t in- 
dividually turn off is its influence upon the minds and the tastes 
of the masses.—Hrnest Bernbawm, in Illinois Alumni News. 


Sd aed 


We want a modest degree of security without having to buy 
a lot of things that look like investments but turn out not to be.— 
David Cushman Coyle, in Harpers Magazine. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have read with interest the address of the Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner on the above subject, which seemed to evoke a 
quite unusual response from those who heard it. The editorial 
assistant of the Leader, Emerson H. Lalone, reports: “There was 
a unanimous and spontaneous demand that the address be pub- 
lished in The Empire State Universalist and The Christian Leader. 
Later the Convention voted to ask the General Convention Com- 
mittee on Denominational Literature to publish the address in 
pamphlet form also.” 

Before this ‘‘tract for the times” begins to circulate among 
our parishioners perhaps a humble thought or two of mine might 
not be deemed presumptuous. His call to ministers to be fearless 
in proclaiming their convictions and championing the cause of 


the oppressed is vigorous and always in order. We all like the_ 


Martin Luther type of courage. ‘Here I stand. I can do no 
other.” 

We admire the brave. Whether the average church 
today is simply a social club administered by spineless men, 
which is really the thesis of the address, can, I think, be ques- 
tioned. 

Most Universalist pastors as they look over their parish rolls 
find people of all classes included. If I am able to judge from 
the church I know best, I can truthfully say that the members 
of the First Universalist Church of Worcester are a good cross- 
section of the community. We have some of the professional 
class, some who work in shops and mills, some who are clerks in 
offices and stores, some who are servants in homes, some who 
are out of work, and some who are manufacturers and bankers. 
We do not seem to have any women who are too good to put on 
an apron and help. There is an excellent spirit of comradeship 
among the hundred and more members of our men’s club. I 
never heard the criticism made that any are ‘‘too high hat.” 
Some of the most popular members of the club are among the 
most influential in the city and are familiarly greeted as ‘‘George”’ 
or ‘‘Arthur,”’ after the manner of Rotary or Kiwanis. 

It is true that many whom we would be glad to reach we 
do not seem to; but neither does the forum, the public library or 
the corner saloon. One hundred percent perfection in any 
institution made up of human beings seems difficult to 
attain. 

I fancy as severe a criticism as Mr. Garner makes upon the 
church of today could be made upon our homes, our schools, our 
colleges, our labor unions or our reform clubs. 

No doubt all who sincerely love the church realize its de- 
fects, and, not in tirades against it, but in discriminating ways, 
seek to improve it. 

Just now a challenge which comes to us in our church life 
is to do better work in the religious education of our children and 
youth. There is nothing that commends a church more to par- 
ents and makes more friends for it than capable work done for 
the boys and girls. Wise and sympathetic church school teachers, 
efficient scout masters, a live Y. P. C. U.,do much to disarm criti- 
cism. 

Then if we wish our churches to function successfully it is 
well to remember that “he who ministers to the sorrowing is 
preaching to the times.” All about us, especially today, are 
those who need cheer and comfort. 

What are we doing for them? Iam called on an average to 
a hundred homes a year where affliction isa guest. Am I bringing 
them the right message? Do I know how to comfort them? 
This is a real challenge to me and the church to whom the sor- 
rowing appeal. 

Mr. Garner has told us what the challenge to the church is 
to him, I have named some forms which it takes to me. No 
doubt others will tell how it looks to them, for example, the 
challenge of psychiatry or some other form of healing. Before 
we put the stamp of the General Convention on anyone’s views, 


it might be well to have a consensus of opinion. I too “love the 
church,” as do many others. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


EDITED SO WE MAY NOT BE SUED ALSO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I note in what a startling position in the Leader you have 
answered requests of “Interested Readers” for information as to. 
“The Candidacy of Clarence J. Harris.’’ It would seem proper 
to me, since this department belongs more to readers than editor, 
that I might have been asked to answer the evident questionings 
of readers. 

What you say is true, garnered from the newspapers pos- 
sibly, but you could have had much information added to your 
truth which would have been startling reading. . 

I allowed my name used in the campaign because it was de- 
manded by those called “insurgents” of my party. To show the 
attitude here, the ‘‘Regular’’ Club in control of part of the 23d 
District placed a man in nomination, and so far as I could learn 
by personally knowing him, he was a good one, but the other two 
sections of this district did not put up anyone against me. This 
man of the ‘‘Regular’’ Club, in an affidavit before the Bronx 
Court, swore he was a resident of the Bronx, not of the Heights. 
This is sti!l a matter of debate. 

I could tell you a story, fairly wel! known, of the Republican 
Convention of this county, which was one of the most disgraceful 
and spectacular affairs ever held here in the city. I could include 
in my story trades, lawsuits (I personally was sued for $100,000), 
arrests, employment of gangsters to force the issues, and the 
arrest of gangsters, and also the arrest of meddlers, so-called, of 
the opposite party. 

Never in my life did I think that the party in which I was 
born and reared, could represent such a quality of indecency 
and corruption asI found. You are right in saying my name was 
left off the ballot. You do not know what that involves. On 
election day of the primaries, it was found that by a “mistake” 
my name and associate were not on the ballot, thus depriving me 
of a vote in the convention. ‘‘A mistake,’ said the Board of 
Elections, yet the opposite Republican leader knew the mistake 
a day before. Appearance before the Board of Elections, when 
the Democrats stood as one on my candidacy, a member of my 
own party absented himself from the board for about two days, 
making it impossible for a vote to be taken in harmony with a 
verdict of the Court of Appeals in Albany. 

With several lawyers, I took the matter before the Supreme 
Court, where, in spite of the action of the Court of Appeals, the 
opinion of politicians seemed to rule, and so it went on. 

The scandalous experiences I witnessed and was mixed up 
in gave me a rich added information as to the integrity of my 
party in New York, and a far better view of the party so long 
in control here. 

More startling is it to learn that our party, once stronger 
here than in any other district in the city, through these tactics, 
polled the lowest vote of years, while the opposite party, divided 
into five groups, banded together and polled four times as many 
votes as our party. 

I refused to run independently in the polls and refused to be 
aligned with a party that could practice such tactics. I took a 
position at the polls as an inspector, to study the situation—and 
learned much. 

One thing I learned, that the senseless, unpatriotic and al- 
most hypocritical attitude of thousands of our Christian people 
was the real cause of this disgraceful political situation, since the 
attitude was that “politics are too rotten and indecent to go 
into.” So long as the church leaves politics to the buying and 
selling, graft and corruption, of the professional politicians, we 
can expect nothing better. This may be story enough for the 
interested readers, if not, I can really tell one next time. 


Clarence J . Harris. 
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Miss Mayo Uses Pictures 


The Face of Mother India. By Kather- 
ine Mayo. (Harper. $3.50.) 


This handsome book contains nearly 
four hundred pictures, together with an 
essay on the history of India and explana- 
tory notes accompanying the photographs. 
It is offered as a complement to the author’s 
work, “Mother India’ (1927), which 
aroused a storm of protest in India. 

Sympathizers with Indian nationalism 
will deplore the spirit of the comments Miss 
Mayo makes upon the independence 
movements, the bias that has determined 
the selection of pictures, and the glorifica- 
tion of British rule as a beneficent and 
providential nurture of an India incapable 
of self-government. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Governor of the Punjab (not to be confused 
with General Dyer of Amritsar notoriety), 
is actually held up as a model! executive; 
he had “‘intuitive judgment, quick decision, 
and impartial firmness.’”’ Over against the 
wise and glorious British rule, Indian life is 
described as “the world’s greatest phe- 
nomenon of backwardness.” The great 
campaign to which Gandhi has given a 
spiritual significance which is fraught with 
even greater consequences than the 
political results, threatens (Miss Mayo 
believes) the steadiness of that ‘‘bulwark”’ 
which the Indian Empire presents to Com- 
munism. It “threatens the spiritual de- 
basement of a simple, devout, and brave 
people.’”” While these phrases are em- 
ployed in speaking of the problems of 
Hindu-Moslem conflict, Miss Mayo makes 

‘it clear that in her view this has been 
magnified by the ill-advised methods of the 
Gandhi party. 

Interesting as the hundreds of pictures 
are, they are chosen to create an impression 
consistent with a theory. And that theory 
is not the only one that offers an interpre- 
tation of India’s crisis. 

Finhy Bia Sk 
* ok 


Dr. Holmes Turns Playwright 


If This Be Treason. By John Haynes 
Holmes and Reginald Lawrence. (Mac- 
millan. $1.75.) 

This play, tried out at a summer theater 
and since produced by the Theater Guild 
of New York, accomplishes a very difficult 
purpose with amazing success. It is propa- 
ganda for complete pacifism, yet it is 
dramatically an achievement. A situation 
is imagined which will seem to most readers 
to be absurdly impossible, yet as the play 
proceeds one realizes that this central 
situation is neither more absurd nor more 
inherently impossible than many of the 
critical situations which have developed 
in various countries in recent years. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A new President is elected at a time of 
strained relations with Japan. He is an 
avowed pacifist and his election represents 
a general desire for a peaceful solution. 
No sooner is he in office than he discovers 
that his predecessor has secretly set mov- 
ing the machinery of war, and thereby 
provoked active hostility on the part of 
Japan. His refusal to call on Congress to 
declare war results in a tide of resentment 
rising to threaten his status as President, 
and men he had counted on to support him 
fail under pressure. 

In this crisis President Gordon hits upon 
an extraordinary and dramatic expedient 
which is a desperate effort to reach the 
best mind of Japan, and, despite the 
strenuous opposition of officialdom in 
Japan, his act (which we must not give 
away here) elicits an amazing response 
from those in Japan who want peace, who 
are led by Koye (admittedly an impersona- 
tion of Kagawa). His success results in 
the re-establishment of his own leadership, 
and the play ends with the striking success 
of an attempt to apply the spirit of Gandhi 
to an international conflict. 

Dr. Holmes knows that a successful play 
can reach far more people and stimulate 
wider and more realistic discussion than a 
year of sermons, and he turns to the theater 
to find a pulpit from which he can reach 
a great American audience. He has been 
assisted in the technical side of the work by 
a competent craftsman, with the result 
that there is now a playable play which will 
make people consider what pacifism could 
do in a crisis if one man in high places de- 
clined to compromise and appealed over 
the heads of “‘the interests” to the common 
people of the countries endangered by 
stupid or vicious statecraft. 

IGL ID, JB IS 


* * 


Crime and Philosophy 


Cell 202—-Sing Sing.. By Warden Lewis 
E. Lawes. (Farrar & Rinehart. $3.00.) 


Four men of a type really above the 
ordinary managed to live in this small, 
badly ventilated, cold, damp and lonely 
vault in the old Sing Sing prison between 
the years 1826-1911. Each man had lived 
in a wholly different cycle, but if the social, 
political, and religious conditions were 
dissimilar, yet all led toward the same end. 
Each life had started hopeful with vigor 
and promise, to be broken upon its peculiar 
reef—a victim not alone of its own trans- 
gression, but of tides that engulfed it as 
America had traveled, pushing and stam- 
peding, towards unexpected and uncharted 
goals. Each successive occupant had taken 
the life of a fellowman. Then each, in 
retrospection and meditation, and perhaps 
in prayer, had classified himself in protest 
against his lot, two repudiating it later. 


They had cut their names, their penal 
period and this classification on the cell 
wall with a nail. ‘Thus we have Abner 
Wilde, rebel; Edmund Rolphe, cynic; 
Arnold Brandt, skeptic, and Stephen Yerkes, 
marionette. (‘‘Rebel’’ and ‘‘skeptic’’ were 
crossed out.) Wilde and Brandt emerge to 
end their lives in peace. Rolphe passes in 
his cell on the day of his deliverance. 
Yerkes assists in building the death house 
and the electric chair of which, following 
his release, he becomes a later victim. He 
sees his son adopted by the enemy, more 
criminal than himself, who had intrigued 
him (the father) to-his fate. What can all 
of this mean? To answer, the Warden of 
Sing Sing takes his pen in hand once more, 
this time branching out into the field of 
fiction. Material abundant for four 
volumes has been well given in one. 

The Warden invites into conference a 
descendant of each of these prisoner phi- 
losophers. These descendants are men who 
have gained a measure of distinction in 
life and are therefore sensitive about the 
deeds done by their flesh. All are told the 
story of these ancestors and their times, 
and their later judgment is requested. The 
descendant of the rebel maintained that 
no one is responsible for his ancestors, life 
today is so demanding, so complex, so all- 
engrossing, that one finds himself resenting 
the intrusion of what has been lived! Had 
the skeptic been purified by fire, or by the 
suffering of his fellow prisoners? Rather, 
he had not been remade until his ego had 
crumpled and he realized that his horizons 
were as wide as his natural capacities. 
The eminent financier, meticulously honest, 
appeared to the rest as a wizard’s creation, 
purity grown out of mire and filth, but the 
concept of a marionette ancestor was 
extraordinarily deflating. The cynic’s 
grandson, a judge with a brilliant future 
before him, now plans to retire from the 
bench, for his garrulous ancestor continu- 
ously haunts him and whispers about the 
cynics and skeptics he has created in his 
court room. Yet the judge completes only 
a link of a chain not of his own forging. 

Why did Wilde and Brandt, survive? 
Human behavior, says the Warden, is in 
too close association with the metaphysical 
for us to hope for an accurate analysis. 
We may best hope for a setting which will 
inspire a_ spiritual renaissance, when 
physical torment can assume purifying 
properties. Chance and circumstance, not 
Sing Sing, helped in their cases, as well as 
their predispositions. Despite our vaunted 
advances in every sphere of scientific 
research, even clarifying conceptions of 
man’s destiny and purpose, there has been 
no appreciable dent in the number of 
criminals and the volume of crime. But 
if we feel that there is an irreparable 

(Continued on page 1565) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


G. S. S. A. OFFICERS 
1935-37 
President—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 
First Vice-President—Prof. Angus H. 
MacLean, Canton, N. Y. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Tracy M. 
Pullman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Secretary—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
Treasurer—Mr. 
Brunswick, Me. 
* * 


OUR PRESIDENT SPEAKS | 


That the emphasis in religious education 
has changed in the last ten or twenty 
years was apparent at the Washington 
Convention. This assertion is made on the 
basis of the unanimous adoption of two 
recommendations. One dealt with civil 
liberties, and committed the Association 
to the preparation or suggestion of a course 
dealing with the function of religious 
freedom in a time of rising autocracies. 
The other was concerned with social 
hygiene, and recommended that we pro- 
mote social hygiene education through 
channels in our schools when qualified 
leadership can be found to utilize the 
teaching material in this important field. 
This is significant, for it reveals what re- 
ligious education aims to do to help people 
meet life as we find it today. The two 
fields mentioned in these recommendations 
are not the only ones with which we are 
concerned in a program of religious educa- 
tion; there is the field of personal living, 
for example, with its moral and social 
implications and problems. It may sound 
prosaic, yet profoundly true, that it is our 
task to teach people how to live. How to 
live with themselves and how to live with 
their fellowmen in an intricate and at 
present muddled world. 

The purpose of religious education, in 
fact, is contained within the words them- 
selves when we give them particular defini- 
tion. Education stated simply is the 
development of latent abilities in the 
individual. It is not from without in—the 
process of pouring in facts and informa- 
tion. It is from within out—the stimulat- 
ing by fact and situation of the individual’s 
powers and capacities. Religion, we agree, 
of whatever name, Christianity, Buddhism, 
Shintoism, is a way of life. When, how- 
ever, we put the word Christian before 
religion it qualifies it as a way of life 
directed by the ideals and principles of 
human conduct that are inherent in 
Christianity. That is, we understand 
Christianity to mean fundamentally that 
love is to be the motive of our actions, for 
love is constructive while its antithesis, 
hate, is destructive; that there is a common 
kinship, if not of blood, then of spirit, that 
makes men of all nations brothers; and 


Glenn R. MclIntire, 


other great basic principles that it is not 
necessary to enumerate. 

With such a definition as this for our 
term, religious education, we may go on to 
say that it should aim to develop in grow- 
ing persons, young and old, an understand- 
ing of these basic principles and their appli- 
cation to both personal and social life, 
arouse in them a desire to put these prin- 
ciples into action, and help to develop the 
latent ability to do so. 

Religious education, so far as its tech- 
nique is concerned, is not different from all 
education. It must use the best methods 
approved by educators and it must con- 
tinvally stress the need for teachers to 
acquaint themselves with these methods 
and to improve themselves in the use of 
them. Religious education, so far as its 
subject matter is concerned, is unique, as 
has been indicated above. It deals with 
the problems of modern life, to be sure, 
with economic and industrial conditions, 
with international situations, with the 
complexities of personal living, but it looks 
at all these from the point of view of those 
distinctive ideals of Christianity. If we 
can formulate a practical and definite 
program to put such an idea as this into 
operation, we shall, to borrow Dr. Case’s 
phrase, be meeting the educational oppor- 
tunity which presents ttself today to the 
church. 

Edgar R. Walker. 


A CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books about Christmas 

Christmas Everywhere, a Book of 
Christmas Customs of Many Lands. 
Elizabeth Sechrist, compiler, Guy 
Fray, illustrator. Swain, Philadel- 
phia. 

Yuletide in Many Lands. Mary P. 
Pringle and Clara A. Wrann. Lothrop 
Lee and Shepard Co. 

The Christmas Book. Booklet, pub- 
lished by the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Music Suggestions for the Christmas 


Season. Marion Peabody. Woman’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

Christmas. Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner. 


Christmas Stories for All the Family 

The Holly Hedge. Temple Bailey. 
Penn Publishing Co. 

So This Is Christmas. Ibid. 

Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 

Christmas in Story Land. Maud Van 
Buren and Katharine Bemis. Cen- 
tury Co. 

Christmas in Modern Story. Ibid. 


Christmas Stories for Adults 


See those in previous sections. Also 
the following: 


The Cricket on the Hearth. Charles 
Dickens. 

The Little Mixer 
Bobbs Merrill. 
Tommy’s Present. 

con Press. 
The Christmas Heretic. 
Pilgrim Press. 


Lillian N. Shearon. 
Beulah King. Bea- 


J. Edgar Park, 


Stories Featuring Christmas Customs 
Round the World 
Christmas. Dalgliesh. 
section.) 
The Feast of Noel. 
field. E. P. Dutton. 


(See previous 


Gertrude Crown- 


The Christmas Nightingale. Eric P. 

Kelly. Macmillan. 
Stories Emphasizing the Spiritual 

Values in Christmas 

Why the Chimes Rang. Raymond 
Alden. 

The Great Walled Country. Ibid. 

The Visit of the Wishing Man. Jay T. 


Stocking. (From ‘‘The City That 
Never Was Reached.” Pilgrim Press.) 

The Golden Goblet. Jay T. Stocking. 
The Candle in the Forest. Temple 
Bailey. (From ‘‘The Holly Hedge.’’) 

These Tranquil Beasts. Ibid. (For 
adults or adolescents.) 

In Clean Hay. Eric Kelly. (From ‘‘The 
Christmas Nightingale.’’) 


Christmas Poetry 
The Yule Log. Marguerite Wilkinson. 
Star Dust and Holly. Dorothy M. 
Shipman. Macmillan. 
Six Green Singers. 


Teaching Suggestions for the ‘Apes 


proach to Christmas 


The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. Pilgrim 
Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Christ- 
mas issues for December, 1932, 1983, 
1934, 1935. 

The Elementary Magazine. Methodist 
Board, 581 Boylston St., Boston. 
Christmas issues. 

Three pamphlets, published by the De- 
partment of Religious Education of 
Children, Board of Education, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, Il]. Interpreting Christmas 
to the Kindergarten Children of the 
Church. Interpreting Christmas to 
the Primary Children of the Church. 
Interpreting Christmas to the Junior 
Children of the Church. Prepared by 
Marie Cole Powell, professor at the 
School of Religious and Social Work, 
Boston University. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Last week orders for the Beacon Song 
and Service Book were received from 
Sangerville, Maine; North Weymouth, 
Mass.; Henderson, N. Y.; and Derby 
Line, Vt. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Membership 1935-36 
Chairman: Ida Metz, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston. 
Associate Chairman: Lewis Dexter, 536 
Pleasant Street, Belmont. 
Alcohol and Other Drugs 
Chairman: D. Stanley Rawson, Paige 
Hall, Tufts College. 
Sub-Chairman: 


Citizenship 
Chairman: Emerson Kitchell, Hawthorn 
Blvd., Braintree. 
Sub-Chairman: Barbara Shinn, 74 Flor- 
ence Ave., Arlington. 


Crime and Mental Abnormality 
Chairman: Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 

316 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Sub-Chairman: Andrew X. Mahy, 1 
Andover Hall, Francis St., Cambridge. 


International Relations 
Chairman: Betty Benson, Shafer Hall, 
Wellesley. 
Sub-Chairman: Betty Wetherell, 9 Dana 
Street, Cambridge. 


‘Labor 
Chairman: Edward Cahill, Paige Hall, 
Tufts College. 
Sub-Chairman: William Lewis, 
Hall, Tufts College. 


Recreation 
Chairman: Betty Harvey, Norfolk House, 
14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 
Sub-Chairman: Jean Soule, Norfolk 
House, 14 John Eliot Sq., Roxbury. 
Social Service 
Chairman: Mrs. Donna Peverly Little- 
field, 829 Beacon St., Boston. 
Sub-Chairman: Toufic Karam, Paige 
Hall, Tufts College. 
Members at Large 
Unitarian—Donald Fiske, Eliot House 
H 52, Harvard University, Cambridge; 
Richard Schultes, 276 Lexington 
Street, East Boston; Catherine Owen, 
Calhoun College, Calhoun, Alabama. 
Universalist—Robert Hosmer, Paige 
Hall, Tufts College; Leon Buttrick, 
15 Oakland Street, Melrose; Mrs. 
Dorothy MacDonald Harrison, 651 
Broadway, Suite 27, Everett. 


Paige 


Advisers 

Unitarian—Winthrop M. Scuthworth, 
Jr., 81 Powers St., Needham; Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston; James Woods, Divinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Universalist—Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
176 Newbury St., Boston; Eugenia 
Minor, 163 Laurel Drive, Needham. 


The following topics concerning social 
responsibility are only a few of the many 
used. More material, methods of treating 
topics, together with group projects and 


reference material, will be sent upon request. 

Citizenship — What can youth do in 
politics? Who’s who in the State House? 
Duties of young voters. Good citizenship 
in the home town. Current legislation. 

Social Service—Appoint a committee of 
interested members to assume responsi- 
bility. Never undertake a project unless 
you are sure to finish it. Give a party ata 
settlement house. Help in the community 
chest drive. 

International Relations—Why is religion 
concerned with the Peace movement? 
Brotherhood. Social attitudes toward war 


and peace. The youth movement for 
peace. The Peace Caravan. Propaganda. 

Alcohol and Other Drugs—Is beer de- 
moralizing? Repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment—its results. What is tem- 
perance? The crime of drinking—degrada- 
tion of personality. 

Crime and Mental Abnormality—What is 
crime? The prevention of crime. Civic 
corruption. Psychology and crime. Com- 
pulsory sterilization of incompetents. Cap- 
ital punishment. Heredity and environ- 
ment. What does your state do for 
dependent and neglected children? 

Labor—Labor and the New Deal. Labor 
conditions here and abroad. Facing the 
labor problem. Unemployment insurance. 
Why strike? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM ROCKLAND, MAINE 


We have word from Rockland, Maine, 
that twelve new members have been added 
to its Mission Circle! We are thrilled to 
get this word from Mrs. John Smith Lowe, 
who visited headquarters Friday, Nov. 29. 

Maine and Rhode Island have spoken. 
Which state will be next? 


* * 


THE NEW MISSION STUDY BOOKS 


We have advance notice that the senior 
book for next year will be a study of Africa. 
It is called “‘Congo Crosses,’’ and is by Mrs. 
Julia Lake Kellersberger, of Bibanga, 
Congo Belge, Africa. This book will follow 
‘Women Under the Southern Cross.” 
There will be illustrations which Mrs. 
Kellersberger brought from Africa, with 
original pen sketches, a map of Africa, and 
a very unusual cover design prepared in 
Africa and brought to this country. There 
will be the usual ‘“‘How to Use,” which will 
have much original material, with sug- 
gestions by Mrs. Kellersberger for the 
effective presentation of the Africa book. 

The Junior Book, “Camp Fires in the 
Congo,” by Mrs. John M. Springer, and 
the Kindergarten Book, “‘David and Susi,”’ 
by Lucy W. Peabody, will be interesting 
reading for our young missionaries. 

* o 


DAY OF FELLOWSHIP AND PRAYER 


“On Earth Peace, Good-will toward 
Men,” is the theme for meditation and 
prayer on the World Day of Prayer, to be 
observed Feb. 28, 1936, the first Friday in 
Lent. In more than fifty countries in 1935 
Christians met in large and small groups, 
both men and women, young and old, and 
the children too, to consider the meaning of 
“Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens.” In 
the U. S. A. alone last. year more than 
275,000 programs were used. 

At the request of the World Day of 
Prayer Committee the program for use in 
many lands was prepared by Senorita 
Laura Jorquera of Santiago, Chile. She is 
the president of the Council of Presbyter- 


ian Women of Chile, and active in the 
Yo WW. (Go A the sWeaGa ks Urisundays 
school work, and other church interests. 
Miss Jorquera is a woman of charm and 
personality. 

Her mother is English, and on her 
father’s side she is a descendant of the 
family to which belonged Santa Teresa, 
the well known Spanish mystie.. She 
speaks and writes English and Spanish 
equally well. She is recognized as a promis- 
ing author in Chilean literary circles. She 
is a rare interpreter, as she lives and thinks 
in two languages. 

It is noteworthy that she chose to place 
in the heart of the program the story of 
“Christ of the Andes’—the immense 
bronze statue on the boundary line between 
Argentina and Chile which commemorates 
the Peace Pacts of May, 1901. The statue 
was cast from the cannons which had 
almost been aimed at each other, and bears 
the inscription: 

“Sooner shall the mountains crumble 
into dust than shall Argentines and 
Chileans break the peace which they have 
pledged at the feet of Christ the Redeemer.” 

The Service of Worship for Youth has 
as its theme, “Lead us, O Father, in the 
Paths of Peace.” It was prepared by 
Miss O. Mary Hill of Canada, and has 
been printed for use in the U.S. A. through 
the courtesy of the Inter-board Committee 
of the Women’s Missionary Societies of 
Canada. 

The Children’s Service of Worship is 
called ‘“Come unto Me, Children of Every 
Land, My Own to Be.” The thought 
centers about Christ with the Angel of 
Peace and children from various lands who 
express fear of war and longing for peace so 
that all the families on earth may be happy. 

Offerings are given to furthering the 
work of Christian Literature for Women 
and Children in Other Lands, the Women’s 
Union Christian Colleges of the Orient, 
Christian Service among Migrants in the 
homeland, and Religious Education in the 
United States Indian Schools. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., 
was, on Noy. 26, chosen as minister of the 
Melrose church. It is understood that he 
will begin his new pastorate about Jan. 1. 


Dr. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., 
has been ill, but is improving. 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole was in- 
ducted into office as dean of Stoneleigh 
College, Rye, N. H., on Nov. 238, at a 
ceremony following a luncheon given in 
her honor. 


Mrs. G. H. Leining of Braintree has re- 
covered health and strength. On Oct. 9, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leining went through the 
hard experience of losing their first child, 
a dear little baby girl. Mrs. Leining’s re- 
covery was retarded by bronchitis. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, left Boston Dec. 2 for a three weeks’ 
trip in the interest of the new program of 
the General Convention Board. The past 
week he had conferences with the ministers 
of Connecticut, New York, and Ohio, and 
attended a meeting of the American Bible 
Society in New York. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts will 
spend the holidays as usual with his chil- 
dren in New York. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz has announced open 
house on Christmas Eve for 16 Beacon St. 


Rev. Charles Easternhouse of Machias, 
Me., has accepted a call to Halifax, N.S. 


Rev. W. O. Bodell of Kinston, N. C., 
has gone to Hopkinsville, Ky., for work 
among the churches of that state. 


Rev. Robert Rice of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will supply the pulpit of the Ar- 
lington (Mass.) church, Dec. 7 and 14. 


Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, the famous author- 
ity on diabetes and volunteer helper at 
the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Chil- 
dren, will address the Boston Universalist 
ministers at 16 Beacon St., Dec. 9, at 10.45 
a. m. 


Massachusetts 


Weymouth Landing.—Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. Although the group is a 
small one, the interest and attendance are 
fine. Social functions, suppers, and the 
like are well attended. The average at- 
tendance at the church service for the past 
two months has been between twenty-five 
and thirty. The young people are full of 
enthusiasm and courage, and they are 
determined that the Universalist organiza- 
tion at the Landing shall not cease to 
function. 

South Weymouth—Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. Suppers and enter- 
tainments are well attended, and the 
spirit of cooperation is fine. The average 
attendance at the morning service for the 


and Interests 


past month and a half has been ninety-five. 
Since Mr. Webster took the pastorate 
about two years ago, the organization has 
come up from the point where it was going 
to close to a growing and thriving church. 

Taunton. Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. The present pastorate began May 1, 
at a time of the year when church activities 
are beginning to lessen. The minister has 
served during the past year as national 
chaplain of the Sons of Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, and at the annual conven- 
tion of the organization at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., early in September, he was re- 
appointed to serve another year. On 
Rally Day the preacher was Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, who also spoke to the Sunday school. 
The first communion service this fall was 
well attended. Commencing last spring 
the Sunday school changed its hour of 
assembly from noon to 10 o’clock, the only 
Protestant church school in the city 
meeting at this hour, but the change has 
been beneficial. Beginning the last Sunday 
in October, Sunday evening services are 
being held for the first time in a number of 
years. The service planned for Nov. 17 
was to have been of a patriotic nature, to 
which the members of all the patriotic 
organizations of the city were invited, but 
owing to the severe storm only fifty at- 
tended instead of the 300 expected. The 
speaker was former Attorney General 
Joseph E. Warner of Taunton. Two of 
the Potterton series of lantern slide lec- 
tures have been given and during the 
winter others will be given, alternating 
with the other programs. Mr. Soule this 
fall was elected superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Mrs. Soule during the 
spring organized a Bible study class for 
the ladies and the school is showing growth 
in numbers and interest. The annual fair 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, Nov. 21, was 
one of the most successful in recent years. 
A program was given after the supper by a 
group of young people of the church, 
assisted by others of the church organiza- 
tion. The general committee was headed 
by Mrs. Parker Mosher, president of the 
Auxiliary, and Mrs. William C. Rogers, 
assisted by Mrs. Ida Pierce, Mrs. Frances 
Gibeau, Miss Anna Pierce, Mrs. Winnifred 
Gilmore and Mrs. Jessie Thayer. During 
the fall it was necessary to contract a bill 
of $600 for replacing slate shingles on the 
church roof, and the next thing will be the 
replastering of portions of the auditorium 
walls and ceiling where several pieces have 
fallen, due to the leaks that have been 
causing damage the past few years. This 
all means added expense, but the people 
are determined to put the “‘house in order.”’ 

Boston, Grove Hall— Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D.D., pastor. One of the most 
successful and enjoyable events in the 
history of Grove Hall was “Old Home 


Day,” Sunday, Nov. 24. Invitations were 
sent to all former members and attendants 
whose addresses were known and there was 
a most generous response. From far 
and near the widely scattered sons and 
daughters came to fill the church at a 
special morning service,* when Dr. Bissell 
preached on ‘The Things Which Endure.” 
The combined musical groups under the 
direction of Mr. William V. Pett, musical 
director, gave a fine program. To round 
out the service there was a christening of 
the newest Grove Haller. After the service 
all adjourned to the parish house, which, 
by a liberal use of spruce trees and boughs, 
brought from Dr. Bissell’s Vermont farm, 
had been transformed into a very good 
imitation of a picnic grove. Here a simple 
but substantial lunch was served, messages 
read from many unable to attend, and 
from several present, some of the old hymns 
sung and much visiting indulged in. The 
gathering broke up in mid-afternoon. 

Chelsea.—Henry H. Schooley, pastor. 
Evening services are being held two Sun- 
days a month, and have been very well 
attended. The annual church fair, Tues- 
day and Wednesday, Nov. 19 and 20, with 
a supper both nights, was fairly successful. 
Sunday morning, Nov. 24, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, dean emeritus of Crane 
Theological School, baptized one, received 
eight into membership, and administered 
communion. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rey. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. Two church family suppers 
have been held recently. At one some- 
thing was raised toward the budget for 
1936. The hour for church school has 
been changed to the church hour, and 
many more children are now attending. 
The Ladies’ Aid held a bridge party on 
Hallowe’en. Their activities include also 
a rummage sale. The Y. P. C. U. pre- 
sented a Radio Show. The C. B. G. is ac- 
tive and planning a bridge party. A har- 
vest shower was given for Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn at which they were presented 
with vegetables. One of the things the 
church is proud of is the class Mrs. Thor- 
burn has built up in the church school of 
young people of high school age. She is 
working with them in a course in science 
and religion. 

Madison.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. The annual sale and supper 
was held in the dining-room of the church 
on Nov. 14. Mrs. Thorburn provided 
music during the meals. All during the 
fall some of the young people have been 
supplying special music at the services. 
The hour of service has been changed to 
three o’clock and it has helped, as many 
of the older people could not get out at 
night. In the past month seven new faces 
have regularly appeared in the congre- 
gations. Mrs. Thorburn is busy at work 
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with a choir of twenty young people, who 
are to present a cantata on Christmas Day. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Ashley A. Smith is minister of the 
Universalist church in Bangor, Maine. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Harriet G. Yates is secretary of leader- 
ship training of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Mary Grace Canfield, of South Wood- 
stock, Vt., and Greensboro, N. C., is the 
wife of Dr. Harry L. Canfield, minister 
of the Universalist church in Greensboro. 

Frank Ritchie is executive secretary of 
the American Christian Committee for 
German Refugees. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord is minister of 
the Church of Our Father (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist), Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. W. Rupert Holloway is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, former editor 
of The Christian Register, is minister of the 
Unitarian church of Newton Centre, Mass., 
and editor of religion for The Boston Trans- 


cript. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


The Ladies’ Aid Association is trying an 
experiment with meetings which is working 
out well. Instead of having two meetings 
a month devoted to business, one of the 
two meetings is given to a book review. 
On Nov. 26, for example, Mrs. Lyman B. 
Swormstedt, former president of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Washington, 
and wife of a prominent physician, re- 
viewed “‘Time Out of Mind,” by Rachael 
Field, a work based on the rise and fall of 
the shipping industry along the Maine 
coast, and the effect of the change on Maine 
families. Thus a woman raised in the 
Milford (Mass.) Universalist church and 
who married “‘out of meeting,’ came back 
to instruct and delight her own people. 

At the monthly business meeting a 25 
cent lunch is served, and the usual work is 
done. At the book review meeting, a 
50 cent lunch is donated by one of the 
circles of the Ladies’ Aid, and is served 
in cafeteria style. The total receipts are 
put in the treasury. On Nov. 26, fifty-two 
attended the lunch and forty were at the 
meeting. 

The book 1eview project was launched 
by a review given by Miss Hortense 
Keables, a member of the ‘Aid,’ last 
April. It was followed by a review of 
Pearl Buck’s latest book by an outside 
speaker. The fall series opened with a 
“Life of Kagawa.”’ Mrs. Frank W. Ballou 
is president of the Ladies’ Aid and is chair- 
man of the program committee. It is 
interesting to note that at the book review 
meeting there is an attendance of from ten 
to twenty percent of outside guests. 

The Mission Circle, with Dr. Ruby 
Painter as president, meets once a month, 
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and maintains its reputation for a dis- 
tinctly religious type of meeting. There is 
a lunch, followed by devotional! service 
and a discussion of some phase of mission- 
ary activity. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1561) 
cleavage between good and bad, we may 
as well wreck our churches, scrap our moral 
codes, and return to the time when instinct 
rather than reason prevailed. For crime, 
the Warden states, is a positive reaction to 
positive influences—not necessarily physi- 
cal, they may be purely emotional; in- 
difference on our part is the germ of the 
disease which broke the criminal loose from 
ties or developed propensities toward the 

abnormal. 

“Rebel,” “cynic,” “skeptic,” or “mari- 
onette,”’ might be written by any of the 
150,000 men doing time in our major 
prisons in the United States. What will 
help? Simple legal codes, simpler habits 
of thought and living, a wise and even 
distribution of opportunity to achieve 
contentment. But above all, our educa- 
tional, social and economic agencies must 
be reorganized with the view of strengthen- 
ing our moral fiber as individuals and as a 
nation. All of us share in the legacy 
bequeathed by these four men, according 
to the Warden’s interpretation of the 
messages which they carved. 

N. M: Grier. 
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Myerstown, Pa. 
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THE CHIP BASKET 


The funeral of Mrs. Velma M. Petts, 
ninety-one, was held at Marlow, Nov. 21, 
Rev. William E. Roberts officiating. 
Mrs. Petts was the mother of Mrs. L. O. 
Williams of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Manchester Union tells us of the 
dedication of a new Hammond organ at 
the Masonic Temple, Manchester, Nov. 
21, the gift of Henry A. Stevens, in memory 
of his wife, the late Sadie Stevens. 

Many years ago I saw a cook book in 
which was a recipe for rabbit pie which 
began—‘‘First catch your rabbit.” I 
have been reading “‘A Program for Our 
Churches,”’ sent out by the Board of our 
General Convention. I have no criticism 
other than to say—First get your churches. 

All the years of my ministerial service I 
have been subjected to adverse criticism 
as being narrow, lacking vision, bigoted, 
reactionary, and a few similar pet names. 
This because I have insisted on the major 
necessity of building up our church, and 
have refused to be sidetracked by the 
many freak notions which have been 
offered to us, miscalled programs. 

I have seen meritorious measures fail 
simply because we didn’t have an efficient 
church behind them. And they will keep 
on failing until we learn that lesson—if we 
ever do. Conferences, commissions, and 
resolutions never accomplished anything, 
and never will. 


Some one acquires a pet idea and at 
once tries to enlist the support of the 
Convention. He has never been interested 
in the Convention—which is the larger 
church—isn’t now only for what he expects 
to get out of it. He scorns the church for 
failure; yet he has never had a thought for 
buildng up and strengthening the organ- 
ization which he now tries to use. 

The vision which brought me into the 
ministry forty years ago has vanished, 
Whenever anything worth while was at- 
tempted, it failed through lack of resource 
of some kind, sometimes financial, but 
more often because of lack of solidity. 
This program looks good to me, but at 
all events, let us quit criticizing and get 
together on something, 

Horace F. Westwood preached the 
Thanksgiving sermon at Nottingham, 
Nov. 24. He has accepted the pastorate 
of the West Bridgewater Unitarian church. 


A. M.B. 
3) 3 
THE UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1936 


The Universalist Year Book for 1936 
will be issued about March 1, 1986. Al- 
though it will contain exactly the same 
information as the 1934 edition, it will be 
made up in a slightly different form and 
will cost only 75 cents per copy. 

To those organizations which order ten 
or more copies before Jan. 1, we will allow 
a pre-publication price of 60 cents. Orders 


_ received after Jan. 1, will be billed at the 


regular price of 75 cents per copy. 
Order now from the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
* * 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE Y.P.C. U. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, have 
collected a series of plays on peace sub- 
jects under the title ‘““Peace Plays” (San- 
ford, ed.), and many of these are well 
worth presenting in Y. P. C, U. groups. 
Any one who is interested in painless and 
profitable peace propaganda is urged to 
get hold of this book and consider giving 
one or more of the plays. 

Betty Bronson, 

Commission on Social Responsibility, 

Veo IE’, ie, (Wes IC, (he 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The next meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston will be held on Monday 
evening, Dec. 9, at the Engineers’ Club, 2 
Commonwealth Ave. 

Members will gather for a social half- 
hour at 5.80. The usual excellent dinner 
will be served at 6 o’clock, after which 
addresses will be given by two members of 
the club. Dr. Flint M. Bissell, pastor of the 
Grove Hall church, will speak on “The 
Church and Direct Action.” William E. 
Gardner, executivesecretary of the Nationai 
Young People’s Christian Union, will 
speak on “The Young People’s Work in 
Our Denomination.”’ 

The outlook for new members is very 
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promising; four joined at the November 
meeting, and as many more are likely to 
join at the December meeting. Universa- 
list laymen in Greater Boston are urged 
to consider membership in this organiza- 
tion, which can do much to advance the 
interests of Universalism in this section of 
the country. 

The secretary of the club, James D. 
Tillinghst, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass., will be glad to hear from any 
ministers or laymen who wish information 
about the club. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The first meeting of the Alliance was 
held at Bethany Union, Boston, on Nov. 
17, at 11 a.m. The business meeting was 
followed by a very interesting talk by Miss 
Emily Bissell, executive secretary of the 
Travelers’ Aid Society. Miss Bissell told 
of the history of this society, bringing her 
subject up to the present time, illustrating 
it with many cases with which she has had 
to deal. Her listeners were made to realize 
that the Travelers’ Aid does perform a 
real service to humanity. Vocal selections 
were rendered by Mrs. Pett, one of the 
soloists of the Grove Hall church. After 
a delicious luncheon, the round table re- 
ports were given. The attendance was 
larger than usual. 

The next meeting will be held at Mrs. 
Richardson’s shop, 192 Boylston St., 
Boston, on Dec. 20, at 11 a. m. For 
reservations call Mrs. Hamilton, Par 5877, 
or Mrs. Etz, Mys 6278R, before Wednes- 
day, Dec. 18. Price 35 cents. The speaker 
for this meeting will be Dr. Roger F. Etz. 
There will also be music. All women of 
our churches are cordially invited to at- 
tend the Alliance meetings. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


On Nov. 26 a letter was sent out to over 
2 hundred persons in that many parishes 
seeking their cooperation in organizing 
local Ferry Beach Booster committees. 
The first task confronting these committees 
is to secure members of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association. The chairmen have 
been supplied with postage-paid envelopes 
to use in notifying the secretary of the 
names of committee members and requests 
for campaign material. 

These local boosters will receive a book 
of twenty 1936 membership tickets to be 
used in receipting the dollar annual dues. 
An information sheet will accompany the 
ticket book. Quoting from the letter: “‘As 
an inducement to participants in the drive 
the Association will grant one week’s 
board free next summer to an individual 
who can dispose of twenty membership 
tickets. Or, your committee, on disposing 
of twenty tickets, can select a person who 
will really benefit by a week at Ferry Beach 
and return that benefit through leadership 
service in the local church. (It is likely 
that most of the beneficiaries of this offer 
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will have been selected by a local com- 
mittee.)” 

An institution like Ferry Beach is best 
supported by a large number of people 
giving a nominal amount. A thousand 
dollars in membership dues from individual 
and local organizations goes a long way in 
financing the property expenses of the 
Association. 

In order to get this campaign under way 
it was thought best to do it through actual 
Ferry Beach contacts. Undoubtedly there 
will be many other parishes that will want 
to participate in this campaign. If by the 
middle of December there seems to be no 
indication of a Ferry Beach committee 
being organized in a parish where someone 
believes there ought to be one, then a 
letter to the secretary, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, is advisable. 

An important announcement with re- 
spect to the mortgage will be made soon. 

No longer will the cheerful blaze in the 
Quillen fireplace have to be supported by 
old bricks and scrap iron. Rev. William 
J. Metz of Dexter, Maine, has had made a 
pair of andirons with the proper dimen- 
sions. This practical gift is appreciated. 

Edward L. Shinn has identified a group 
photograph as one taken in 1901, the first 
season of the national summer meetings 
at Ferry Beach. He plans to give the As- 
sociation group photos taken when the 
meetings were held at The Weirs, N. H., 
from 1882 to 1897. 

During the storm of Nov. 17 the break- 
ing waves dashed high enough to carry de- 
bris over the rim of the beach, according to 
Ernest Sodergren, who was unable to get 
into his cottage because of snow drifted 
against the entrance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sodergren are en route to California, where 
they will spend the winter months. 

Ge oS 


FOR THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCH 


A new 24-page booklet of plans and 
designs for remodeling and enlarging 
smaller churches has been published by the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 
tecture, which serves churches of the 
twenty or more denominational boards 
cooperating with the Home Missions 
Council and the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The booklet is illustrated by about fifty 
cuts showing how an existing building may 
be used or enlarged for more successful 
service in worship, Christian education and 
community service. Plans are shown to 
indicate how an abandoned one-room 
church may be used; how a one-room build- 
ing may he partitioned so as to provide, 
within the same old four walls, a well- 
proportioned and churchly sanctuary as 
well as additional rooms for other activities, 
ete. 

The price of the booklet is 50 cents. It 
may be secured by addressing the director 
of the Bureau, E. M. Conover, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Aecepted the transfer of Rev. John W. Rowlett 
from Georgia to the jurisdictior of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship on Nov. 8, 1935. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x x 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


November 28, 1935. 

Emerson S. Schwenk—authorized ordination; 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., was appcinted to confer 
fellowship. 

William C. Abbe—license granted. 

Robert Barher—license granted. 

Myles W. Rodehaver—noted ordination at Annis- 
quam, Mass., on Nov. 10,1935. Fellowship conferred 
by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
Cate 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
February 9—Loyalty Sunday. (G.S.8S. A. American 

Missionary Offering.) 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 

W.N. M. A.) 

April 12—FKaster. 

May 3—G. 8.8. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 

June 14—Children’s Sunday. 

July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 

November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Cbhristmas Sunday. 


(Dedication Day, 


eee 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Dec. 10-13: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Obituary 


Walter N. Shine 


Walter N. Shine died at his home in Rocky Mount, 
N. C., Thursday morning, Nov. 7, after an illness of 
eight days. Those of us who knew Mr. Shine realized 
that in his going we had lost a true friend and loyal 
supporter. The Universalists of the state realized 
that they had lost one of the oldest members of the 
church and one of its most devoted advocates. 

Mr. Shine was in his eighty-third year, and up to 
one week before his death he was strong and active. 
He was a regular attendant at the services of the 
church and took a more than ordinary interest in the 
things that were going on throughout the denomina- 
tion. His home was always open to all visiting Uni- 
versalist friends, and many will recall the hospitality 
of his fireside. 

Funeral services were conducted from his home in 
Rocky Mount by Rev. W. H. Skeels, and the body 
was taken to his old home at Faison for burial. He is 
survived by five children, Ciara, Mary Lee, Lucie 
and Georgia and Nicholas Shine, in addition to several 
grandchildren and great grandchildren, and other 
relatives. 

He was born on Dee. 18, 1853, a son of James Fran- 
cis and Clarissa Shine, pioneers of Duplin County, 
N.C. He was married Feb. 4, 1875, to Miss Wini- 
fred Farrior, who died in 1914. ; 

He was a man of sterling qualities and steadfast 
faith. He loved honesty and uprightness and ab- 
horred anything that smacked of insincerity. 

W. H. Skeels. 
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Order Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


FICTION 
Silas Crockett, Mary tillen.Chase- =. 5 © | = te ee $2.50 
Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes fe oe 2.50 
Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas . . 2 2.50 
Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter Mdrich ae Ss he 2.00 
heriaguisivor buch Walpolenmaele meee a | wea temo, 3.00 
It Can’t Happen Here, SinclairLewis . . . ... . 2.50 
Honey in the Horn, H. L. Davis Bee ane Ee 2.50 
The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin ie ee 2.50 
iuropam ho bertsbriiiauline. aan oe eee 8) re ris 
Weinrot iron: bilenGlasgows -2 9 8 5 4 © ote 2.50 
WictonousMirovaouneylaseticl dasamsa me 2.50 
ButterticldaJohn Ooharagwas) seu.) . Sees 2.50 
BloodtRelationsemlip Gibbsie. ew. 4 ese" ene arene © 2.50 
Stormisionalss Josepha Wincolniin ue iy eet ene Suse oo 2.50 
Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris . . . . .°. . . 2.00 
The Golden Cord, Warwick Deeping . ..... . 2.00 


NON FICTION 


North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . .. . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
If This Be I, Margaret Deland . . eS et Be 3 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan a Lora 6 ee 3.75 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence . .... . 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe a ip 5.00 
Dwaghts Morrow, EHlaroldeNicolson. 9... aur 3.1) 
ENING IGOW Clin SeHOSter SO aInOnegma Bla) oF) 15) Waser nn 5.00 
And + Gladly. heache BiisssPertyens «7.00 2:0) 5 esas ae oe 3.00 
AY Visitito: America, As GeMacdonelly 7 9. = «=. = - 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . ep. as: 310 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer nine) MER fax 2.50 
Celebrities Off Parade, Wm. Dana Orcutt . . . . . . 2.75 
The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick . . . . 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks Sete ae 2.00 
Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley . pees PS alee 1.50 
The Church Against the World, H. R. Mlebullt Ae i Bas 2.00 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and ‘‘Nature Cruisings” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: ‘Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,’ leather, $2.50; “‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street a 3 ae Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
masters 
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Crackling 


The new messman was told to get a line 
.nd a bucket and to draw up some salt 
water to flush out the galley. With the 
necessary equipment, he stood by the rail 
lost in thought. 

“What’s that guy waiting for?” asked 
one of the mess cooks. 

“Don’t know,” replied another. ‘‘Per- 
haps he ain’t seen a bucketful he likes yet.” 
—U.S.S8. Tennessee Star. 

* * 

“Took here,” said the irate traveling man 
to the small-town hotel-keeper, “‘don’t you 
know that roller-towels in hotels have been 
prohibited in this state for three years?” 

“Sure,” replied the hotel man, “but that 
there towel was put up before the law was 
passed.’’—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 


Teacher (during written English test): 
“Write a sentence with the word ‘analysis’ 
in it.” 

The pupil’s exam paper contained this: 
“The teacher toid us to look up the word 
‘analysis’ in the dictionary.’’—Chelsea 
Record. 

* * 

Minister: “I do wish I could think of 
some way to make the congregation keep 
their eyes on me when I’m preaching such 
good sermons.” 

Little Son: ‘‘Father, you want to put 
the clock right behind the pulpit.’”-— 
Pathfinder. 

* 

The class had received a lesson on the 
early history of trading. 

At the close the teacher asked, ““Now 
what do we know about the Phoenicians?” 

Bright Boy: ‘They invented blinds 
to keep the sun out.’”’-—Monireal Star. 

Old Fashioned Father: ‘“‘When I was 
your age, John, my parents never had 
trouble with me.” 

Modern Son: ‘Well, I can’t say I’ve 
had any real trouble with you, either, dad.” 
—Haxchange. 

* * 

An Englishman again observes that 
Americans don’t know how to employ their 
leisure. That’s just the trouble; nobody 
will employ it.—Detroit Free Press. 

* * 

A hank is an institution where you can 
borrow money if you can present sufficient 
evidence to show that you don’t need it.— 
St. Louis Star-Times. 

* * 

The same fellow who doesn’t believe in 
miracles will buy a sweepstakes ticket in 
the hope of winning.—Atlanta Georgian. 

The Russians and the Japs have buried 
the hatchet, but both of them know exactly 
where it is— New York Herald-Tribune. 

Why didn’t somebody think to pass a 
processing tax on road-hogs?—Jackson 
County (N. C.) Journal. 
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